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THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS IN ROME. 
OUTLINE OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


The Universal Peace Congress for 1891 commenced its 
proceedings, in the Hall of the Capitol, on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, November 11th. It was originally fixed 
for the 9th, but was postponed to the 11th, in order to 
admit of the attendance of some Members of Parliament 
who had gone to Naples. 

The President of the Congress was Signor Bonghi, 
with the following for Vice-Presidents: Prince Ruspoli, 
of Rome, the Marquis Alfieri di Sostegno (Italian 
Senator), Signor Mazzoleni (Italian ex-Deputy), Signor 
Moneta (of Milan), M. Frederick Passy (of Paris), Vis- 
count da Torres Solanot (of Spain), Baroness von 
Suttner (of Austria), Dr. W. Evans Darby (Secretary of 
the English Peace Society), Mr. Hodgson Pratt (of 
London), Rev. R. B. Howard (Secretary of the American 
Peace Society), Mr. L. O. Smith (Sweden), and Mr. F. 
Bajer (of Denmark). 

The Secretaries were: M. Barnardot, of Guise, France, 
M. Ducommun, of Switzerland, M. Facelli, of Rome, M. 
Guelpa, of Turin, M. La Fontaine, of Belgium, M. 
Lulance, of Switzerland, M. Maffi, of Milan, M. Pareto, 
of Florence, M. Savsich, of Roumania, M. Teso, of Rome, 
and M. Wuckvoir, of Roumania. 

The discussion was carried on in the English, French 
and Italian languages. Mr. Samuel James Capper, of 
London, rendered excellent service by the very able 
manner in which he translated the Italian speeches into 
English, for the benefit of his countrymen, and also by 
translating the English speeches into Italian. 

About two hundred Delegates and visitors were present 
at the Congress, with a good representation from the 
English Peace Society, including Mr. H. Fell Pease, 
M. P., Mr. Joshua Rowntree, M. P., Mr. Caldwell, M. 
P., Dr. Darby, Mr. Thomas Hanbury, Mr. Fielden Thorp, 
Rev. Alfred Sturge, Rev. Alexander King, Mr. Thomas 
Snape, M. Vasseur, Rev. Arthur O’Neill, Mr. George 
Gillett, Miss L. Robinson, Mr. Felix Moscheles, Mrs. 
Southey, Rev. Dr. J. G. Gray, Rev. S. L. Beiler, Ph. D., 
and Mrs. Beiler, Mr. and Mrs F. Fox, Signora C. F. 
De Luna, Miss Shearman, Miss Rutter, Miss Rowntree, 
Mrs. Fischer-Lette, Mr. Mark Howarth, Mr. T. Wright, 
Miss Warren, Miss Richardson and Miss Cornelia Hoare. 

Amongst the ladies present, the Baroness von Suttner, 
of Vienna, the authoress of the popular German Peace 


novel, ‘*‘Down with Arms” (Die Waffen Nieder), was a 
centre of special interest. 

Previous to each day’s sittings of the Congress, a meet- 
ing for prayer was held for the presence ef such Delegates 
as inclined to take part in devotional exercises, to suppli- 
cate the Divine blessing upon the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. It will be remembered that similar prayer meet- 
ings were held in connection with the Congresses of Paris 
and London in 1889 and 1890. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER lira. 


INTRODUCTORY MEETING AT THE CAPITOL. 


The President, Signor Bonghi, took the Chair, and was 
supported by the members of the Roman Municipality. 

Signor Bonacci, Councillor of the Municipality of Rome, 
acting for the Syndic or Mayor of the city, who was pre- 
vented from being present, welcomed the Delegates to the 
capital of Italy, and remarked that modern Rome was 
incomparably more favorable to Peace than either Pagan 
or Papal Rome had been. He said that the Middle or 
Papal Ages of Rome only ended in the year 1870. 

Signor Bonghi, speaking in French, then made an 
effective opening address. He said that ever if Govern- 
ments should continue hostile to the idea of Arbitration, 
yet the humanitarian idea will penetrate the public con- 
science, and must be promulgated among the masses. 
The Governments of to-day draw their force from public 
opinion, and must, in the end, bow to it. That some 
progress had been made was shown by the fact that in 
modern warfare the first thought was of care for the 
wounded. He referred with satisfaction to the increas- 
ing tendencies, everywhere to regard mankind as a soli- 
darity and a universal brotherhood. In accordance with 
this great fact the dictates of reason require the extension 
and maintenance of Peace. From age to age humanity 
has had such an ideal before it, but only as an ideal. 
Now, at length, some practical progress is being made 
towards its realization. In the former ages of Paganism, 
of feudalism and of despotism, this ideal was clouded 
and disregarded. But in this age of republics and of 
monarchies based on popular support, this ideal of virtue 
and Peace is being more and more favorably entertained 
by the really influential mass of humanity. 

The Baroness von Suttner then spoke amid loud 
applause, and after paying some graceful compliments to 
the President, she said that the publication of her work, 
‘sDown with Arms,” had already elicited from many parts 
of Europe, and especially from eminent men of science 
and literature in Germany and Austria, the most emphatic 
assurances of approval. She had had the pleasure of 
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receiving from many influential persons their adhesion to 
the cause of international Peace and fraternity. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt then expressed the deep interest in 
this cause felt in England, and also referred to the indis- 
soluble bonds of friendship existing between Italy and 
Great Britain. He reminded his hearers, amid applause, 
of the hearty reception accorded many years ago, in 
England, to Garibaldi, the illustrious liberator of the 
Italian people. 

Other speakers followed, including the Viscount de 
Torres, M. Barnardot, Mr. Howard, M. Ducommun and 
M. Vasseur. 

At the close of the speeches, Signor Bonghi was 
appointed President of the Congress by acclamation, and 
a resolution having been adopted empowering him to 
appoint the various Committees, the Congress adjourned. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12ru. 


The subsequent sittings of the Congress were held in 
the Exhibition Palace in the Via Nazionale. After the 
formal opening of the proceedings the Rev. Alfred Sturge, 
of Bath (a Delegate of the English Peace Society), moved 
an address of congratulation to the King and Queen on 
the birthday of the Prince of Naples. It was seconded 
by Mr. Samuel J. Capper, who said it was the House of 
Savoy which had made it possible for them to meet that 
day in Rome. 

Captain Siccardi, of Milan, advocated the substitution 
of an armed nation for standing armies. The popular 
agitation for this end must, he said, be promoted in all 
countries simultaneously. ‘That would be the corner-stone 
of the future edifice of Peace. 

Signor Mazzoleni described the rivalry of the working 
classes as one of the causes of war. Consequently the 
Societies of the friends of Peace should try to induce the 
directors of industrial establishments to suppress this 
particular source of hostility. 

M. Passy, of Paris, pointed out the danger of too 
greatly exciting the popular feeling. M. Pleva, of 
Roumania, recommended appeals being made to all the 
European Parliaments and to the peoples not to return 
— who would not pledge themselves to a policy of 

eace. 

Mr. Story, an American, read a letter from Mr. Blaine 
to the United States Minister at Rome, enclosing a copy 
ef an agreement for Arbitration adopted at the Pan- 
American Conference. Any foreign nation could accept 
it by signing a copy. 

M. Gaillard, of Paris, in an exceedingly clever speech, 
courteously intimated how very glad the Peace Congress 
would be to learn that the United States were about to 
pay homage to the principles which the Congress is press- 
ing on the notice of Europe, by accepting Arbitration in 
her dispute with Chili. M. Gaillard, also, regretted that 
some of the most popular of French novelists had perverted 
and prostituted their talents to the praise of war instead 
of peace. 

Mr. S. J. Capper reminded the Congress of the valuable 
services rendered to Peace by the very interesting and 
instructive novels by two Frenchmen, MM. Erkmann- 
Chatrain. 

Mr. Thomas Snape, of Liverpool, thought more atten- 
tion ought to be given to the question of Disarmament 
than to that of Arbitration. The latter had made progress 
of late years; the former had gone backward. Mr. Snape 
also gave an interesting account of the action taken by 


the United States Government and the Pan-American 
Congress at Washington in relation to Arbitration. 


PERMANENT CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


Mr. S. J. Capper moved that the efforts of all the 
friends of Peace should be directed to the establishment 
of a permanent Congress of Nations, to which all Inter- 
national disputes should be referred, so that quarrels may 
be adjusted by law, and not by violence. 

One speaker demanded that the Czar should be called 
upon to grant a Constitution to his people. 

M. Mazzoleni and Mr. Felix Moscheles spoke of the 
value, in the interests of Peace, of attempts to solve the 
great economic problems which so closely affect the nations, 
separately and collectively. Mr. Moscheles would also 
like to see the establishment of an International Congress 
of Arbitration, composed not of kings, but of eminent 
jurists. M. Passy and Mr. Pratt both referred, with 
approbation, to the excellent example furnished by the 
United States, in reference to the subject of International 
Arbitration. 

The same day, a flag was displayed which had been 
brough. by Mrs. Ormsby from America, and to which an 
inscription was pinned stating that it was made of Ameri- 
can silk in America, and was first hung in the Hall of 
Independence, in Philadelphia, on the 399th anniversary 
of the discovery of the continent by Christopher Columbus. 
It is sent to the Congress at Rome as a flag of Peace from 
the shores of America by American women. Accompany- 
ing it was sent a cordial address from American ladies, 
expressing their sense of the value of the labors of the 
Italian leaders of Peace advocacy. 


EDUCATION. 


Mr. Joseph Agnanus spoke earnestly in advocacy of a 
definite and general inculcation of Peace principles by 
teachers and schoolmasters. Signor Mazzoleni (Italy) 
praised the exertions in this direction already put forth 
by the Dutch Society ‘‘Pax Humanitate,” and by M. 
Hermann Molkenboer, of Bonn. 

Mr. Fielden Thorp, of York, and Rev. Arthur O’Neill, 
of Birmingham, two Delegates of the English Peace 
Society, together with M. Frederick Passy, of France, 
each joined in support of this important question, the 
introduction of Peace and Arbitration, to the favorable 
attention of young persons in colleges and schools. Mr. 
O’Neill described himself as being a disciple of John 
Bright. These speakers were warmly received by the 
assembly. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt urged that the teaching ia schools 
should be guided by the principle of imbuing children at 
an early age with an idea of the horrors of war and the 
benefits of Peace. Mr. Pratt also advised the Congress 
to draw up a report on the present tendency of school 
legislation, and forward its resolutions to the Ministers 
of Public Instruction in different countries, with a request 
that they should furnish, in regard to these resolutions, 
the indications necessary to enable the Congress to draft 
a general scheme of legislation on this question. 

Signor Beisso (Genoa) followed on the same lines. 

Dr. Pastula, who spoke as a representative of Free 
Thought, eulogized the example of Christ, whom he 
described as the first Apostle of Universal Peace. He 
deplored the entire absence of the Catholic priesthood 
from this Peace Congress, and regretted the general 
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indifference or opposition of the priests to Peace and to 
its inculcation amongst the young and the faithful under 
their care. 

He added that the peasantry of Southern Italy would 


only receive peace in the name of the holy and loving 


Christ, who sealed His religion with His blood, and he 
exhorted the advocates of Peace not to depart from this 
most reliable foundation of their work. 

Signor Lorini concurred with these words. The 
Baroness von Suttner said that in Vienna the school- 
masters generally were favorable to Peace. A lady 
thought that all schoolmistresses ought to unite in incul- 
cating Peace to their pupils. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13ru. 


After the usual formal opening, the President, Signor 
Bonghi, mentioned that, on the proposal of an American 
Delegate, a message of homage and good wishes had been 
sent to King Humbert. His Majesty had sent a reply by 
telegraph which Signor Bonghi read, amid cheers. It 
expressed the King’s satisfaction at receiving the sympa- 
thetic miessage of the Peace Congress, and his hope that 
the humanitarian views of the Delegates would meet 
with success. 

A resolution to the following effect was proposed by 
Dr. Clark, M. P., and seconded by M. Bernardot :—(1) 
All Parliaments to be urged to take measures to promote 
Peace ; (2) all customs barriers between nations to be 
abolished ; (3) Arbitration to be introduced for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 

Dr. Darby, Secretary of the Peace Society of Great 
Britain, moved a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the Hon. David Dudley Field, President of the London 
Congress, in his illness. This was approved by the Con- 
gress, and embodied ina telegram. and forwarded to Mr. 
Field in the name of the assembly. 

M. Ducommun brought in a report prepared by a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the que:tion of the establish- 
ment of a second International Peace Bureau. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt supported this Report of the Com- 
mission, which had been presented by M. Ducommun, 
and in the course of his speech, remarked that he under- 
stood Dr. Darby was going to speak in opposition to this 
proposal, and he would be glad if he would speak at once, 
so that he might reply. He hoped Dr. Darby would see 
his way to accept this report. 

Dr. Darby said he would at once respond to the request 
of Mr. Pratt, in order that a misapprehension might be 
removed from the discussion. He did not think Mr. 
Pratt was justified in assuming that he should offer any 
opposition. The position of the Peace Society on this 
subject was expressed in a resolution which had been 
published, and which he would now read. They would 
see from that resolution that the Peace Society had no 
desire to discourage any progressive action. That it 
was always ready to co-operate with all societies on the 
Continent, and all who were working in favor of Peace, 
the whole history of the Society would show. After 
giving a brief résumé of the history of the Society’s work 
on the Continent, Dr. Darby added that, in the face of 
these facts, it was not possible to assert that the Society 
had shown any disposition to oppose or discourage any 
aoe practicable and wise endeavor to promote the cause 

eace. 

But the members of his Committee were practical 


were anxious to see some prospect of its accomplishment 
and successful working. ‘That they had not seen this, 
was evidenced by the resolution which formed his 
instructions. 

The reply they made to the application they had 
received on the subject was that they were not yet in 
possession of the needful details as to the permanent 
responsibility, the adequate supply of funds, and the 
requisite safeguards of action, which would be essential 
for the satisfactory working of an International Peace 
Bureau. 

These were important and necessary points, and such as 
justified them in asking for really some practical scheme. 
He was unable to go beyond his instructions, and therefore, 
could not comply with the desire of Mr. Pratt, to accept 
their proposals, nor could he consider his Society bound 
by any resolution, or committed to any course they might 
adopt. This he would promise, that any resolution 
passed by the Congress, or any proposals the promoters 
of this scheme might have to make, would receive the 
cordial and thorough consideration of his Committee, and 
would be accepted or rejected by them on its own merits. 
He had not spoken his own opinions on the subject, nor 
did he intend to take part in the debate. He was pre- 
cluded from doing so by the resolution of the Committee. 

He would, however, add this on his own account. He 
had followed the discussion of the International Parlia- 
mentary Conference, and had seen the method by which 
the resolution adopting its own Bureau was decided, and 
he was bound to say that neither from the discussion of 
that body, nor in the way adopted to secure the result of 
a vote, had any light come to him on the points men- 
tioned by his Committee. He would, however, have 
pleasure in reporting to them the decisions and proposals 
of the Congress. 

An excited discussion followed, in which a great variety 
of opinions was expressed in reference to the establish- 
ment of a bureau. This discussion was cut short by the 
application of the cléture, which was soon called for, and, 
in spite of protest, rigorously applied. Finally it was 
concluded to form a bureau, in addition to the entirely 
separate and independent Peace Bureau, instituted a few 
days previously by the Parliamentary Peace Conference. 
The Bureau now established by the Congress will only 
be amenable to the Congress, and not to the Conference. 
It will also be entirely independent of all existing Peace 
Societies and Committees. But it will have its own small 
Committee, consisting of some half-a-dozen gentlemen 
scattered over different countries and continents, includ- 
ing Mr. Pratt, of England; Mr. A. H. Love, of America ; 
M. Ducommun, of France; M. Mazzoleni, of Italy; and 
M. F. Bajer, of Denmark. 

The Congress, on November 13th, adopted resolutions 
in favor of partial disarmament, and recommending the 
conclusion of Arbitration Treaties, the constitution of an 
International Tribunal of Arbitration, the settlement by 
Arbitration of all disputes between workmen and their 
employers, and the more equitable distribution of wealth. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER l4ru. 


Mrs. F. Fox, of Birmingham, commenced the pro- 
ceedings by praying aloud for a few minutes. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, at the request of Signor Bonghi, 
the President, set forth his views on the question of 
introducing educational reforms, with the object of 


gentlemen, and before embarking on any scheme they 


imbuing young persons with a love of Peace. He recom- 
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mended a Peace propaganda amongst the University 
students of Europe and America. 

M. Frederic Passy spoke on the same theme. He 
urged the study of foreign languages by the young. ‘* We, 
assembled here,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose, all think ourselves 
fairly well-instructed persons, yet see how hard we find it 
to understand each other; and when people don’t under- 
stand, they generally think the contrary of what is meant.” 

General Guiata said cruelty was taught. in some schools ; 
the children must be taught humanity to animals, as 
predisposing to kindness to their own species. 

Finally, a proposal was unanimously adopted, calling 
for the adoption in the Universities of Europe and 

¢ America of measures for fostering among students feel- 
ings of respect and friendship for foreign nations. 

The afternoon sitting was much occupied with the 
deplorable attitude of the Press generally, which, it was 
said, frequently published articles calculated to produce 
International strife; and proposals were made to start 
newspapers which would combat the prevalent tone. 

The Congress approved of the proposal of M. Contre- 
ras, urging working men’s societies to found newspapers 
favorable to the cause of universal Peace. It also carried 
a similar proposal of the Committee, which invites Peace 
Societies, and all lovers of Peace, to found popular news- 
papers with the object of neutralizing the influence of 
those which sow discord among nations. 

Signor Bonghi submitted a demand for a discussion on 
the best means of bringing the influence of the Press to 
bear in favor of Peace, and making the papers less 
inclined to create difficulties, and disseminate hostile feel- 
ing in international relations. 

Signor E. T. Moneta, of Milan, editor of the Secolo, 
in a brilliant speech, seconded the President’s proposal 
for the development of pacific tendencies in the Press. 
This was agreed to. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, NOVEMBER 


Many members of the Congress attended the Costanzi 
Theatre to witness the performance of the Peace Play, 
entitled Amico Fritz, performed in honor of the Congress. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15ru. 

The English and American Delegates invited the 
English-speaking residents of Rome to a public Peace 
Meeting, which was held at the Presbyterian Church, 
Via Venti Settembre. Dr. Darby, Secretary of the 
Peace Society, presided, and addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Alex. King (author of the ‘‘ Cry of Christendom”), 
Rev. R. B. Howard and Mr. George Gillett. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16ru. 

As the Congress proceeded it became abundantly evi- 
dent that the forecast of Heer Van Eck would be more 
than justified. All matters which had been announced 
beforehand were carried by an overwhelming vote. ‘‘I 
knew more than two months ago in Paris,” was the 
remark of one gentleman, ‘‘ that this was going to be 
done, and you see it is decided as arranged.” The local 
vote preponderated. 

The decisions were made by ‘‘ the Italians and some 
others ”—the ‘‘some others” being a number of Rou- 
manians and a few Frenchmen. Their presence at the 
Congress was welcome, but their interest in the cause of 
Peace was less than in other questions and their expe- 
rience less than their interest. 

On the morning of Monday a distinct attempt was 


made to turn the Congress into a platform for political 
propaganda. The Socialists attempted to capture the 
Congress for the assertion of their ideas, and the burning 
questions of the day were introduced in a general and 
ambiguous resolution, which would have exposed the 
Congress to ridicule as intermeddling in the internal 
politics of States. A strenuous opposition was offered 
to this attempt by some English Delegates, which was 
successful, a compromise being reached in the recess 
which rendered the dangerous resolutions innocuous. 

In the afternoon, during the last sitting of the Con- 
gress, the question of Religion was rejected by a majority 
of more than two to one. It was introduced only by a 
reference, but that was sufficient. It occurred in this 
wise. The Rev. Rowland B. Howard, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, and Dr. Darby, as representing 
the kindred Society in Europe, gave notice of the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘¢ Resolved, That inasmuch as the spirit of war is 
unquestionably opposed to the precepts, example, and 
spirit of Jesus Christ, this Congress would gratefully 
acknowledge the endorsement of this truth by the recent 
Pan-Congregational Council at London, and the Metho- 
dist Ecumenical Conference at Washington, D. C., and 
appeal to churches and all persons who bear the Christian 
name to co-operate in securing the prevention of war and 
its final abolition from the earth.” 

Dr. Darby, in introducing the resolution, pointed out 
that it required no creed, expressed no opinion as to 
religion, and was one about which there could be no 
difference of opinion. It followed the lines of the last 
Congress in London, when certain persons had been 
requested to join our propaganda. They had responded, 
and what was asked was that we gratefully acknowledge 
their response, and base on it a larger appeal. 

M. Bonghi said he hoped the motion would be passed 
unanimously, as it invoked Christian aid generally, and 
committed no one to the support of any particular form. 

Nevertheless, this resolution was opposed fiercely. In 
a fiery speech, an Italian delegate — and these delegates 
multiplied and became mvre aggressive towards the close 
— declared it to be an approval of the Pope. Mr. How- 
ard made a further appeal, but in vain. The Marquis 
Alfieri di Sostegno opposed the motion, on the ground 
that no religious question ought to be raised there; they 
had assembled in the name of the religion of humanity, 
and he moved what he termed a ‘ resolution prejudicial,” 
‘* That the resolution be rejected as being beyond the 
the scope of the Congress,” and this resolution was 
adopted by 65 to 30 votes, a number of delegates abstain- 
ing from voting. The English and American delegates 
were evidently astonished, not knowing how inextricably 
ow religious question is entangled with political ones in 

taly. 

Rev. R. B. Howard, of Boston, and Dr. Darby, of 
London, moved and seconded a resolution expressing 
cordial approval of the action of citizens of the United 
States in efforts to secure that, during the Chicago Exhi- 
bition, a congress of delegates from the Governments of 
civilized countries should be held in that city for the 
purpose of advocating International Arbitration. It 
was decided, however, that the discussion of the motion 
should be postponed until the next Congress, the task of 
the present Congress being limited to the proclamation of 
the principles of Arbitration. 

Various propositions formulated in the morning were 
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accepted in principle, including the motion of Senor Mar- 
coartu in favor of the freedom and the neutrality of all 
Isthmuses and Straits, that of Signor Moneta in favor 


of the institution of a permanent International Congress, 


and that of Signor Carpi advocating the promotion 
amongst the members of all labor societies of the move- 
ment in favor of Peace and Arbitration. 

M. Pleva made a speech in favor of respecting the 
rights of nationalities. Dr. Clark, M. P., objected to 
this theory, and declared that England would never allow 
the Irish question to be brought forward for discussion by 
foreigners. 

At its final meeting the Congress adopted a resolution 
to the European Governments to submit their differences 
to arbitration, and decided that the next Congress should 
be held at Berne. 

Hearty votes of thanks were passed, to the Italian 
Government and people, and to the Roman civic author- 
ities for their splendid hospitality and cordial welcome, 
also to the President and officers of the Congress. 

The proceedings were brought to a close with a much 
applauded speech from Signor Bonghi, who declared that 
‘* the future of mankind belongs to the Pacific Idea.” 


EXCURSION TO NAPLES. 


After the Congress the members were conveyed to 
Naples and back, and entertained in various ways, at the 
expense of the Italian Government and tbe local authori- 
ties. 


RESPONSE FOR AMERICA. 


At the opening of the Universal World’s Congress at 
Rome, November 11, after an address of welcome from 
President Bonghi of Rome and responses from Austria, 
England, France, Switzerland and other countries, the 
committee requested Rev. R. B. Howard to respond for 
America, which he did in a five minutes address, as fol- 
lows : 


Mr. Presipent, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COoN- 
GRESS : 

Our country is more remote from this spot than any 
represented here to-day, but is not out of touch with 
mankind and with the objects for which we meet. We 
touch the entire world in this that the people of every 
nation go to make up our citizens. I was glad to go to 
Paris in 1889 and express our fellowship for republican 
France, bound to America by many endearing ties, 
especially those of a common science and a common 
liberty. I was rejoiced to go to London in 1890 and ex- 
press to the people who speak our mother tongue, the 
abiding affection of their kin across the sea. If possible, 
I am more glad to come to Rome, the capital of Italy, 
united, free, and here among associations, classical and 
ecclesiastical, which my countrymen share with you, and 
which make this country a university of art, a teacher of 
beauty, and to assure you of the good-will of our people. 
One of the last things I witnessed in our city of 
Boston, and which I was glad to witness, was a parade 
in honor of your great, kind Victor Emmanuel. 

I can assure you from the heart that for King’ Humbert, 
the government and people of Italy I desire nothing more 
than that there should be, as between the government and 
people of the United States of America, everlasting peace. 


THE HIGHER FAITH. 


O God! the path of grief has been 
My way of guidance unto thee; 

And still, though clouds that shut me in 
I follow, though I cannot see. 


Or tears or sunshine, as thou wilt, 
Or joy, or pain, or ease or strife, 
So be it; to thy purpose built, 
Diviner uses mold my life. 
— James Buckham, 


LETTER FROM ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A., Oct. 22, 1891. 


To Sienor Bonet, Deputé President Universal Peace 
Congress, Rome : : 

Dear anp Honorep Sir— The American Peace Soci- 
ety desires to send to you as the presiding officer of the 
Peace Congress, soon to convene at Rome, and also to 
the Congress, its most sincere greetings. 

I regret deeply that Iam not able to be present at the 
Congress and that others of our members who are deeply 
interested in the great cause which you meet to promote 
will not be able to be with you; but I feel sure that our 
Society will be ably represented by our Secretary, Rev. 
R. B. Howard, one of the most honored workers in the 
cause of peace and arbitration in America, and also by 
the Hon. William W. Story, well known to you all in 
Rome for so many years. I know they will express to the 
Congress the profound feelings of respect and admiration 
for Italy and Italians, which are cherished in the United 
States ; and our most earnest wish that relations of amity 
may be established between these two countries already 
attached to each other by so many ties. 

May the Congress at Rome succeed in extending more 
widely the principle of arbitration, to which the United 
States has given official approval in compliances with re- 
solves of the National Congress and the enlightened 
sentiment of our people. We shall welcome the repre- 
sentation of Italy at the International Exposition of 1893, 
at Chicago; and believe that the arts of Italy need only 
to be seen in our country to command admiration and to 
largely increase the relations of friendly commerce, which 
surely extend the feelings of human brotherhood. 

Accept, my dear sir, the assurance of my own profound 
respect for yourself and the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert Treat Pane, 
President of the American Peace Society. 


AN OBSTACLE TO PEACE. 


The indifference of soldiers’ children to peace is greater 
than that of their fathers. The children born during and 
immediately subsequent to our civil war bear hereditary 
war marks. It may be said of each as Cowper said of 
the childhood of the British nation : 


Thou wast born amidst the din of arms, 
And sucked a breast that panted with alarms, 
While yet thou puling chit, 
Thy bones not fashi , and thy joints not knit. 
What we learned in manhood we may forget. What 
we inherited is always a part of us. 
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TOM EDISON. 
JOHN 8. ADAMS. 


Tom Edison, Tom Edison, 
*Tis high time, one would think, 

To pte. embalm your name 
And deeds in printer’s ink ; 

Your victories are peaceful ones, 
You never wade in gore, 

But no such hustler ever trod 
This big round world before. 


Tom Edison, Tom Edison, 
We whilom walked around, 
Or rode upon a horse’s back 
’Ere tipcarts did abound ; 
But now upon electric cars, 
While blue flames round us play, 
We read the papers as we fly 
And all is blithe and gay. 


Tom Edison, Tom Edison, 
Our lamps to fill with oil 
We used cetaceans adipose 
In Arctic seas to boil; 
When candles, coaxed with flint and steel, 
Into a sickly flame, 
Yielded to and kerosene, 
You to the rescue came. 


Tom Edison, Tom Edison, 
Why don’t you some fine day 
Invent a eat! that runs itself, 
So every one can play ? 
Let rogues and dudes be absent, and 
No death or taxes come; 
Let vile tobacco be tabooed, 
And man-destroying rum. 
Tom Edison, Tom Edison, 
You’ve gumption got, and sand 
Enough for forty common men. 
Tom Edison, “‘ yer ’and!” 
Here’s hoping you may live long years 
Inventing wonders new, 
Upsetting ancient apple carts, 


Tom Edison, adieu. 
—Boston Journal. 


ONE OF THE CONFERENCES IN ROME. 


By JAmMEs GorDOoN GRAY, Pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church in Rome. 


The account of the meetings of the International Peace 
Congress, held in Rome recently, would not be complete 
if reference were not made to the conference which took 
place in the Presbyterian Church on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 15th of November. That conference, it will 
be readily understood, was not arranged for by the Con- 
gress itself, but only by various influential members thereof. 
The invitations to it were issued in their name, and the 
gathering was both large and representative. Among 
those present were the Rev. Dr. Crocket of the Walden- 
sian Church, Rev. H. Piggott of the Wesleylan Methodist 
Chureh, Rev. W. Burt of the American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the Rev. Dr. Gray, the pastor of the 
Church. 

The desire for such a conference grew out of the feel- 
ing that the Christian community of Rome needed to be 
stirred up on the great questions being discussed at the 
Congress; while both the place and the occasion would 
furnish a more suitable opportunity of presenting the 
various questions from the Christian standpoint than the 


Congress itself could give. More than once it was made 
only too manifest at the ordinary meetings of the Con- 
gress that there was a strong feeling against treating the 
subject on its Christian side. In some respects this was 
not to be wondered at, as the elements entering into the 
Congress were of so diverse and miscellaneous a character. 
And yet there were not wanting delegates, who had 
strong convictions that the true basis, as well as the chief 
support for such a movement, was to be found in the 
great principles of Christianity. 

None more distinguished themselves in this respect 
than the representatives of the two peace societies: Rev. 
R. B. Howard for the American Society, and Dr. Darby 
for the English Society. It was well that such a testi- 
mony was given to the effect, to use the words of Chan- 
ning, that ‘‘ war will never yield, but to the principles of 
Universal Justice and Love, and these have no sure root 
but in the religion of Jesus Christ.” The testimony drew 
out a large amount of support, even in the Congress, but 
did not carry with it, as might have been expected, the 
votes of the majority. 

The result made it only the more suitable and necessary 
that this Sunday afternoon conference should have been 
held. Dr. Darby presided on the occasion. Referring 
to the deliberations of the Congress in the course of the 
previous days he laid down the great principles, which 
they were seeking to establish, and showed how they 
were the natural and necessary result of the facts and 
truths of the Christian religion. Rev. R. B. Howard fol- 
lowed him, giving a thrilling experience of his own from a 
day that he had spent on the battlefield, and making a 
manifest impression on the audience. 

The Rev. Alex. King, author of ‘‘ The Cry of Christen- 
dom,” made an interesting statement, evidently suggested 
by the early history of the Christian church in Rome, 
when humble disciples, with no known or prominent 
heads that true history speaks of, were followers of the 
Prince of Peace, and breathed His spirit into the strange 
times in which they lived. 

Mr. G. Gillett, of London, was the last speaker, and after 
reading several suitable passages from the Prophets, put 
emphasis on the fact that Christians were not to wait for 
the Millennium in order to the application of the great 
principles of justice and love between man and man, 
nation and nation, but that they were under obligation 
to put them into effect now, day by day, and especially 
in connection with all such movements, so that the reign 
of the Prince of Peace might be hastened in. 

In the course of the conference several suitable hymns 
were heartily sung. It was the general feeling that the 
conference had realized fully its end. The Christian breth- 
ren present, both those resident inthe city and those 
sojourning in it, had their hearts specially drawn out in 
prayer for the success of the Congress and the ultimate 
triumph of Him, whose first advent was announced as 
bringing ‘‘ peace on earth.” 


—Just what Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., said after Presi- 
dent Harrison’s speech before the Methodist Ecumenical 
Council, Oct. 17, the report which states that he said he 
‘* believed in fighting and would fight for his religion,’ 
leaves us in doubt. If he meant spiritually, of course he 
expressed a universal conviction of Christians. If he 
meant carnally, nothing could be more anti-Christian. 
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NEW YEAR’S WISHES. 
FRANCES R. HAVERGAL, 


What shall I wish thee? 
Treasures of earth? 
Song in the springtime, 
Pleasure and mirth? 
Flowers on thy pathway, 

Skies ever clear? 
Would this insure thee 
A Happy New Year? 


What shall I wish thee? 
What be 
Bringi ee sunshine 
“All the year round? 
Where is the treasure, 
Lasting and dear, 
That s ensure thee 
A Happy New Year? 


Faith that increaseth, 
Walking in light; 
Hope that aboundeth, 
Happs and bright; 
Love that is perfect, 
Casting out fear; 
These shall ensure thee 
A Happy New Year! 


Peace in the Saviour, 
Rest at His feet, 

Smile of His countenance 
Radiant and sweet, 

Joy in His presence, 

ist ever near! 

This will ensure thee 

A Happy New Year! 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


The first annual meeting of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union opened at Boston Nov. 11. 
Among the distinguished foreign members present was 
Lady Henry Somefset of England. Besides those from 
this country and Canada, there were delegates from Eng- 
land, France, Italy, China, India, Japan, Burmah, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the Sandwich I[slands. The 
convention was a notable one. , 

At the morning session of Nov. 18th, Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, of Winthrop, Me., reported as follows : 

The department of peace and arbitration holds a unique 
position in the World’s W. Cc. T. U. It is the John the 

Baptist that must forerun and prepare the way for the 
other departments. As the W. C. T. U. works its way 
among the European countries, bound as they are by 
despotic militarism, it will cry out more than once ‘‘ who 
shall deliver me from this dead body ?” 

In England, France and some parts of Germany, Italy, 
India, Spain, Palestine and in Mexico, the principles of 
our department have been promulgated by interested 
individuals and by other peace organizations, but have 
not been endorsed and carried on by the W. C. T. Unions, 
officially, although urged to do so. 

Our papers and literature have been received, appreci- 
ated and utilized in all these countries, and some of them 
have been reprinted and sold or freely distributed, with 
very satisfactory results. The Pan-American Congress 
and its results; the bloodless revolution in Brazil; the 
attitude of President Harrison and Secretary Blaine in 


regard to arbitration; Queen Victoria’s speech on the 
oceasion of the prorogation of Parliament; and the 
world’s three peace congresses held in Paris, London and 
Rome, to each of which we appointed delegates by special 
invitation ; the oft-repeated international expositions ; and 
the easy international communication through ocean 
cables, are encouragements to the cause of peace. 

We regard them as a forerunner to an international 
court of arbitration which may be instituted iu the not far 
distant future. Our department had an exhibition at the 
Paris Exposition, under the supervision of our kind 
superintendent of fairs, Mrs. Nichols, who also distri- 
buted much literature for us. We hope to have an 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition worthy of a place in 
that vreatest of fairs. 

The quarrels and battles with the Indians in the United 
States are a disgrace to the civilization of this age. A 
hundred years ago George Washington said, ‘‘ We are 
more enlightened and more powerful than the Indian 
nation; and it is to our honor to treat it with kindness 
and generosity.” 

It is manifest that nations will not ‘learn war no 
more” as long as they are not taught the truth as found 
in the teaching and example of Jesus, whose steps his 
disciples are commanded to follow. , 

When courts of arbitration for the settlement of 
national disputes are established all wars will soon be 
relegated to the dark and bloody ages of the past, and the 
glorious time will be at hand when 


“The war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man; 
The federation of the world.”’ 


Mrs. Greenwood presented a resolution that a respect- 
ful protest be sent to the United States President to the 
effect that the difficulty with Chili be settled by arbitra- 
tion, and it was passed. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


This is not a new thing by any means; but the Ameri- 
can Peace Society has finally appointed for its head a man 
who is able to greatly forward its interests, and it is able 
under Mr. Paine’s administration to make itself heard 
where peace is most in danger of being invaded. There 
is one place in Europe for which either France or Ger- 
many would go to war at short notice — Alsace and Lor- 
raine— and one of the latest propositions of the peace 
advocates is that these two provinces shall be made a sort 
of District of Columbia, a sequestered and neutral com- 
munity, in central Europe. It is not believed that inter- 
national arbitration is near at hand, but the two organs 
which are pushing it forward —the monthly American 
ApvocaTe or AND Arsirration, and the English 
weekly, entitled Concord, which serves the same purpose 
on the other side of the water —are very ably advocat- 
ing the policy of arbitration, and constantly pushing it 
forward to reach people who influence public opinion. 
Neither the centres of European governments nor the 
heads of standing armies are in favor of arbitration, 
because it means that much of their prestige and power 
will be ignored; but those who urge it are not to be set 
will not admit that they are ignored.— Boston 

erald. 
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THE CONGRESS AT ROME. 


Address of Hon. W. W. Story, delegate of the American Peace 
Society, prepared for delivery in Italian before the recent Congress 
at Rome, but translated by himself into English for the sake of 
American readers. The appropriate and noble poem with which 
the address closes will be recognized as one of those gems not 
only in literature as well as in art, by which Mr. Story has for 
many years honored his native country while residing in Rome. 
His personal character and accomplishments are such as led one 
competent to judge to call him, “the most influential foreigner in 
Italy.” 

As we are gathered together in Rome, it may be per- 
mitted to me to say a few words in the language of the 
country where we are, hoping that any shortcomings may 
be forgiven to me. 

I do not intend to occupy your time for more than a 
few minutes, but I desire, at least, to affirm in your pre- 
sence my sympathy and my faith in this grand undertak- 
ing for the establishing of Peace and Arbitration as the 
principle on which all questions between nations should 
be settled. 

After the eloquent speeches and words to which we have 
listened, fortified as they have been by unanswerable 
argument and reasoning, as well as by appeals to all that 


is highest and most noble in our nature, I wish, at least, | 


to raise my voice in the chorus, to say ‘‘ Amen” to all 
that has been said, and to add the expression of my faith 
and hope that in this great undertaking success will finally 
wait on your efforts. 

In advocating this noble cause we are called but too 
often Idealists, Optimists, Utopists—as if these words 
contained a reproach—but for myself I am happy to 
accept them as a title of honor, and a Christian epithet. 
It is not for the first time that I hear them. In the 
past they were applied to the comparatively small band 
in America who dared to imagine universal liberty and 
the extinction of slavery in our country. They were 
reproached and sneered at as Idealists and Utopists. 
Well, what has been the result? That which was once 
in the opinion of the general public an ideal Utopia is 
now a recognized reality—our Utopia is a fixed fact. 

Idealists ! indeed—was there ever a great reform which 
was not born of an idea—which was not in its origin and 
inception an Utopia? Of all Utopists that this world has 
ever seen, was not Christ the greatest? Did not the prin- 
ciples He taught, and for which He died on the cross, 
embody the grandest Utopia that was ever proposed to 
humanity? But do not those very principles now govern 
the world? Are they not recognized as the only true way 
of life—the only true way of salvation? We are all 
Christians, at least in name, but in faith and in life we 
are still weak and wanting. Many are the steps which 
we have still to make forward, and one of these steps 
which we are now united to preach to the world is the 
onward step of peace, of reason, of humanity. 


Are we truly Christians? I ask. Can we even imagine 
and represent to ourselves Christ as a great captain— 
leader at the head of armed forces—conducting battalions 
to war, to slaughter, to violence, to horrors without name 
for any conceivable cause, with any conceivable motive? 

No! war is a crime—an agony; at every step it is 
accompanied by horrors and by agonies; and more than 
this—it is a folly. It establishes nothing; it decides 
nothing; it does not appeal to the high principles of 
reason, intelligence, justice or humanity. It intrusts 
every issue to chance,—to that brute force which man has 
in common with animals. It decides, indeed, which of two 
armies is the strongest—but nothing more. It does 
not decide which is right. The side that kills the most 
arrogates to itself the title of victors. But it is only 
brute force that wins; not reason, not justice—save by 
chance. And at what a tremendous cost—at the sacrifice 
of immense sums of money—at the terrible sufferings of 
human beings—at enormous weights upon industry and 
all the arts, labors of civilization,—at the most grievous 
taxations and burdens during peace to prepare for a pos- 
sible, even probable, future war. And is this Christianity ? 
I ask. 

For myself I prefer to determine the differences which 
rise between nations by another and simpler and less 
costly means; by a method which appeals to reason and 
to justice. I should propose instead of war a great Inter- 
national Court of Justice, composed of the highest intel- 
lects, representing every nation, in order to determine 
all questions upon the principles of right, justice and 
reason. You will say this is difficult. But at least it is 
reasonable; it is also practicable. It is the mode in 
which in the United States of America all questions which 
arise between the various States forming its confederation 
are settled. Each of these States has its own integral 
and independent organization and government—but if 
any question arises between them, it is, by the Constitu- 
tion, referred to the Supreme Court to decide on which 
side is law—on which side is right. 

Could not the same scheme be established among the 
confederated nations of the world? Is not this better 
than the arbitrament of war and arms? Is it not more 
Christian—more in accordance with right, law, justice, 
humanity ? 

After a great battle, from afar we hear the shouts of 
victory. But we do not see the horrors of the field of 
battle, we do not hear the shrieks of the wounded and the 
dying, nor witness the agonies and tortures of the con- 
quered and the conquerors alike, who have fallen. We 
raise triumphant columns and arches to the victors; we 
circle the brows of the victorious generals with laurel; we 
boast of victory, but we forget the conquered—we forget 
the horror. We look not into the desolated households of 
mourning ; we forget, too, the cost of the famous victory 
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—the simple cost of life and treasure. The still small 
voice of conscience, of humanity is drowned in the exult- 
ant shouts of victory. The generals are crowned by fame 
—the mass of the army suffers in obscurity. 

If you will permit me, I will read to you a little poem 
in illustration of these last words. It is entitled ‘‘ Io 
Victis,” where the reverse of victory is attempted to be 
described. 


I sing the hymn of the conquered—who fell in the battle of life, 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died o’erwhelmed in 
the strife. 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding 
acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of 
fame,— 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken 
in heart, 

Who strove and who failed—acting bravely a silent and desperate 


art ; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes burned 
in ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, who 
stood at the dying of day 

With the wreck of their life all around them—unpitied, unheeded, 
alone— 

With death swooping down on their failure, and all but their faith 
overthrown; 

While the voice of the world shouts its chorus— its pean for those 
who have won,— 

While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the breeze 
and the sun 

Glad banners are waving— hands clapping—and hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors,—I stand on the field 
of defeat 

In the shadow—with those who have fallen, and wounded, and dy- 
ing, and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted 
brows, breathe a prayer; 

Hold the hand that is helpless and whisper,—‘ They only the vic- 


tory win, 
Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished the demon 
that tempts us within; 
Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the world 


holds on high, 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight—if need 
be, to die.” 

Speak, History! Who are life’s victors ? Unroll thy long annals, 
I say,— 

Are thoy thseo whom the world calls the victors, who won the suc- 
cess of a day ? 

The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans who fell at Thermopyle’s 
tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or Socrates? Pilate 


or Christ ? 
W. W. Srory. 


— A despatch from Rome intimates the probability that 
Italy will soon resume diplomatic intercourse with the 
United States.— The Watchman. 


— The soldiers of the great Italian army receive their 
clothing and food and a penny a day. 


— ‘*An Official Tour along the eastern coast of Tunis,” 
by Amos Perry, LL.D. An interesting book with map 
and portraits. A fuller notice will be given in our next 
number. 


THE WORLD AT PEACE, » 


At the Columbus-avenue Universalist (Dr. Miner’s) 
Church, Sunday, Nov. 22, Rev. William G. Hubbard 
preached a sermon on ‘‘Peace,” in course of which he said : 

Christ repealed the old law of force and taught what the 
great Erasmus called ‘*The new philosophy,” namely, 
love toenemies. We have further seen that Christ taught, 
‘*The Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them;” we have deduced the conclusion that if we 
are carrying on the work of our Master we must not 
destroy men’s lives but save them. 

These teachings of Jesus Christ and the apostles were 
received by the early Christians as forbidding the useof the 
sword and all carnal warfare ; so that for 200 or 300 years 
no Christian could be found in the armies of the world. 
There are many instances on record of the early Christians 
refusing to fight. 

Early in the fourth century Constantine the Great pro- 
fessed to be converted and united the church and state; 
but he continued at the head of his troops and led Chris- 
tians into his army. Thus the church locked arms with 
the world. She was thus shorn of her power, and immedi- 
ately began to decline, and we dare say that there is no 
fact in history to which the Dark ages is more clearly 
attributable than that of Christians taking up carnal 
weapons and engaging in the destruction of their fellow- 
men contrary to the instruction of Jesus. 

But five centuries ago, before the day of courts and 
justice, if two neighbors differed, they met in physical 
contest, sometimes with fists, sometimes with weapons. 
The one coming off victorious was declared to be right; 
but you and I look upon such a thing as a relic of the 
Dark ages, and neighbors would not be allowed to adjust 
their differences in that way to-day. The mind, not the 
muscle, is the only true arbitrator of justice. The Chris- 
tian sentiment of this day does not permit neighbors to 
settle their disputes by force. If it is not right for two 
men to settle a dispute by force, how can it be right for ten 
men? 

And if it is not right for ten men it cannot be right for 
a thousand or a hundred thousand. If it is right for 
two men to refer their differences to disinterested minds 
in a court of justice or to a committee of arbitration, 
much more is it a binding duty upon nations to refer all 
differences that cannot be settled by diplomacy to a high 
court of arbitration. 

The result of our seed-sowing has been some of the 
greatest events of modern times. Let me call your atten- 
tion to a few great facts: In 1887, 232 members of the 
British Parliament signed a petition in favor of arbitra- 
tion, and this petition was addressed to the President 
of the United States. Think of it! members of the 
British Parliament petitioning our President instead of 
their own government! Why? Because they said the 
United States was best suited by geography and by char- 
acter to lead the nations of the earth in favor of peace. 

After the petition was signed they sent a delegation 
across the ocean to lay the petition before the President. 
They were cordially received by President Cleveland, who 
expressed sympathy with their mission and promised to 
do what he could to secure arbitration between the United 
States and the other countries. They addressed great 
meetings on the subject of arbitration in Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. Quickly succeed- 
ing this great movement, when Blaine came into office, he 


set on foot a movement in favor of a conference of 
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nations. That conference, representing eleven nations, 
including North, South and Central Americas, met in 
Washington last winter. While they discussed many 
questions pertaining to commerce, finance and the gen- 
eral interests pertaining to the sisterhood of these nations, 
the great theme was a system of arbitration, by which 
war might forever be avoided between these countries. 
They adopted a resolution recommending to the nations 
such a system of arbitration. The representatives of 
seven nations signed the proposition before they left 
Washington, thus assuring its final adoption. 

The meeting of such a congress of nations and the 
passing of such aresolution is the greatest event that has 
occurred during your lifetime or mine, the most far-reach- 
ing in its influence, the most beneficent in its results. 

And the accomplishment of this great event is the 
brightest page in the brilliant history of that great states- 
man, James G. Blaine. It will hand his name down 
— to future generations than any other act of his 

e. 

In closing the international congress Mr. Blaine said : 
‘* If, in this closing hour, the conference had but one 
deed to celebrate, we should dare call the world’s atten- 
tion to the deliberate, confident, solemn dedication of 
two great continents to peace and to the prosperity which 
has peace for its foundation. We hold up this new 
magna charter, which abolishes war and substitutes arbi- 
tration between the American republics as the first and 
great fruit of the international congress.”—Boston Daily 
Traveller. 


THE COMING WAR. 
MURAT HALSTEAD. 


European complications are increasing in gravity, and 
while professions of intensely peaceful purposes are 
constantly uttered by the highest authorities, there is a 
steady drift toward war. Certainly, war is the logic of 
the situation, unless we accept the theory that the military 
machines are so enormous that it is national destruction 
to put them in motion, and there is an instinctive evasion 
of the awful consequences stronger than popular animosity 
or imperial ambition. Twenty-one years after Sedan, 
France has regained self-confidence through her unparal- 
leled armament and the friendly demonstrations of Russia. 
Three things have for several years been wanting to war— 
first, the armies were not provided with the latest im- 
proved magazine rifles; second, France, without allies, 
was fretful but cautious ; third, the alliance of Germany, 
Austria and Italy, holding the centre of Europe, guar- 
anteed peace by superior force. But the French republic 
is no longer isolated and overawed. Bismarck and Crispi 
are out; Italy is tottering under the burdens assumed, 
with a position greater than she can fulfil. The French, 
with nothing to fear from the monarchists at home, com- 
mand the respect of the ruler of Russia. The visit 
of the fleet of France to the Baltic was a far more 
notable event than the German emperor’s English excur- 
sion. Statesmanship in Germany, that she may be secure 
in what she holds—and she can ask no higher destiny 
until there is larger liberty for the people — consists, as 
the old Emperor William said in his last words, in treat- 
ing the czar with the greatest consideration. The one 
peril of Germany is the united action of Russia and France, 
for the despotism of the east and the republic of the west 


of Europe have much in common, and Russia has wrongs 
to redress on the Danube, as the French on the Rhine. 
Russia, after the conquest of Turkey, had the fruits of 
victory snatched away from her, and the very provinces 
she won with the sword have been erected into kingdoms 
to block her progress in the Balkans, and are barriers to 
the accomplishment of her destiny on the Dardanelles. 
For the first time in history Russia finds France ready to 
concede to her Constantinople, and the French have a 
deepened interest in eastern questions, because resentful 
of the occupation of Egypt by England. It has long been 
believed by those competent to hold opinions of European 
affairs, that some eastern question is to be the torch that 
shall set the world on fire. Turkey as well as France is 
against England in Egypt, and ready on that account to 
concede much to Russia, as is seen in her complacency 
about the passage of the Dardanelles by the Russian ships 
having troops and munitions of war. Russia will not 
listen patiently to remonstrances on that subject. She 
will not allow her ancient enemies forever to shut her out 
from the Mediterranear. She is going there through the 
Sea of Marmora, and to the Indian ocean by the way of 
the Persian gulf. Then she will have unobstructed gate- 
ways to all the oceans. The comparative isolation that 
she has endured for centuries is intolerable, and if its in- 
definite continuance has to be broken by the strong hand, 
the blow will be struck; and if it is the business of Aus- 
tria, Italy, Germany and England, they will have to choose 
the form of the expression of their discontent. Russia 
has cast aside with contempt the restraint put upon her 
by the treaty of Paris, and she will do the same with the 
provisions of the treaty of Berlin, that assume her sub- 
mission in eastern matters to western Europe. The 
power that discomposes Russia in the Balkans is Austria, 
and her war party has evidently long contemplated an 
Austrian campaign. The German emperor turns to Aus- 
tria as his most reliable and strongest ally, and recently 
assisted the Austrian emperor in military manceuvres, 
applauding and gracious to excess, but abont as diplomatic 
as in the mission of his mother to Paris, and his ostenta- 
tious visit to England. The next thing was the call at 
Munich, the consultation over the idiot king of Bavaria, 
and the lavish compliments bestowed on the two Bavarian 
army corps. At the same time France was rehearsing, 
with 110,000 men, an advance with her whole force to 
recover the lost provinces. After twenty years hard work 
and immense expenditure the French have an army far 
greater than they ever mustered, equipped with rifles and 
artillery the very latest and most efficient, and animated by 
a revengeful and vain spirit that makes them most danger- 
ous antagonists. The feeling that Russia will at least 
show fair play has aroused the keenest expectancy, and 
the universal feeling is that the collision of armed millions 
postponed year after year for competitive preparation can- 
not be much longer deferred. Now that France is defiant 
Germany wili surely accept her challenge. If it were not 
for Alsace and Lorraine, Strasburg and Metz, peace and 
presently disarmament would be possible, but Germany, to 
make her title good to her territorial gains, must defeat the 
French once more. This is the fatality. England can take 
Egypt ; Russia, Constantinople ; Austria, Salonica ; Greece, 
Macedonia, and thus extinguish eastern questions by the 
absorption of Turkey in Europe, but the boundary issue 
between France and Germany continues as of old and 
renewed by every generation, remains inveterate and 
implacable.— The C itan. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACH AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, JANUARY, 1892. 


—We are indebted to the London Herald of Peace for 
our extended report of the Peace Congress at Rome. We 
commend its perusal to our readers, also the address of 
Hon. W. W. Story, and the articles contributed by Dr. 
J.G. Gray, pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian church in 
Rome, and Rev. Dr. Prochet who favors our readers with a 
capital bird’s-eye view of the Roman Congress; he is at 
the head of theWaldensian Church in Italy, and is the lead- 
ing evangelical Protestant Italian not only of Italy but 
probably in the world. 

— The continued absence of the Editor in Europe must 
be our apology for the lack of usual editorial matter and 
any other defect which our readers may notice in the 
make-up of the ApvocaTE. 

— The English-speaking delegates to the Roman Con- 
gress held an interesting prayer service an hour before 
the Congress each morning. 

—The illumination of the Coliseum in honor of the 
Congress and the representation in the theatre (Amico 
Fritz) were enjoyed by a portion of the Congress. 

— The excursion to Naples aad Pompeii together with 
the farewell banquet at Naples were very enjoyable; the 
former permitted a view of the unrivalled bay and the 
ruins of Pompeii, and the ascent of Vesuvius to the crater. 

—Hon. W. W. Story, the American sculptor, has 
lived for twenty-nine years on one ‘‘ flat” of the Barba- 
rini Palace, one of the most grand and beautiful of the 
ancient edifices in Rome. Each flat consists of about 
forty rooms. The last representative of the Barbarini 
family has just been married, the husband taking her 
name. It is an ideal home of a poet and an artist, and 
has long been distinguished for its generous hospitality. 
The impoverished aristocracy of Rome almost universally 
rent portions or the whole of their ancestral mansions. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY AT ROME. 


The following named delegates of the American Peace 
Society were present and actively participated in the Roman 
Congress: Hon. William Whitmore Story, formerly of 
Boston, now a resident of Rome; Rev. Stephen L. Beiler, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y., who is making quite a sojourn 
in Europe for study and travel, and is correspondent of 
several leading American religious papers; Mrs. S. L. 
Beiler, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. W. A. Duncan, of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., who accompanied the excursion to Naples and 
Pompeii, and who feels that at least one lecture on Peace 
ought to be introduced into the Chautauqua course, in which 
he is deeply interested. 


‘‘The White Crown,’’ commenced in this number of 
the Apvocate, by special permission of the Centary 
Company, will be completed in subsequent issues. The 
London Daily Echo commends this story of peace in the 
following words : 

‘* The Century contains a marvellous and beautiful 
Dream—if we may call it so—which we should like all our 
readers to dream at once. It is entitled ‘The White 
Crown.’ We will not lessen the charm which awaits 
those who will read the vision of a mighty array of French 
and German armies in the near future—and of the end.” 


ADDRESSES AT ROME. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society made 
four brief addresses before the Congress at Rome. The 
first as the representative of America at the opening 
session on the Capitoline Hill. The second on the motion 
which was carried, on securing the co-operation of the vari- 
ous nations if invited by the Government of the United States 
to a conference of governments at Chicago, 1893, on the 
substitution of peaceful methods of settling international 
disputes. Thirdly and fourthly, in the debate on a resolu- 
tion commending the recent recognition of the cause of 
peace and arbitration by two great religious bodies, the 
Congregational Council at London, and the Ecumenical 
Conference at Washington, and appealing to all Chris- 
tians of every name throughout the world to co-operate 
in the abolition of war. 

Hon. W. W. Story effectively presented the action of 
the United States government taken in 1890, whereby all 
its diplomatic representatives through the world were 
urged to enter into treaties of arbitration with each other 
and with the United States. This is the foremost step yet 
taken by any government, and it gave Mr. Story great 
satisfaction to speak of his country as a leader in this re- 
form. Mr. Story’s other address is given in full (p. 10). 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 


We are indebted to the Hon. William R. Cremer, M.P., 
of London, for a ticket of admission to this body, which 
met in Rome the week previous. to the Congress, of which 
unfortunately we could not avail ourselves, but from Mr. 
Cremer and others we are happy to learn that this, the 
third annual meeting of members of European Parlia- 
ments favorable to peace, was in some respects the most 
successful of any. About two hundred members were 
present ; French and German deputies met in peace and 
concord; English and Italians engaged in friendly 
debate ; the representatives of smaller States rejoiced as 
usual in the prospect of peace. The Italian government 
was most courteous and hospitable. The next meeting is 


,0 be in Berne in the summer of 1892. 
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THE THIRD CONGRESS FOR PEACE. 
Held in Rome from the 11th to the 16th of November, 1891. 
BY REV. DR. MATTEA PROCHET. 


‘At one Pp. m. (11th November), the Congress was 
inaugurated in grand style in the ** Aula Capitolina” where 
its members were duly and officially received by the 
municipal authorities of the eternal city, represented by 
the Hon. Signor Bonacci, M. P., the Mayor being pre- 
vented from attending by an indisposition.. 

It is not difficult to imagine the eloquent discourse that 
fell from the lips of Signor Bonacci, being given the 
circumstances of time and place. I shall not even try to 
rehearse it and will confine myself to one point only. 
Signor Bonacci discoursed of ancient Rome, of Rome of 
the middle ages and demonstrated that both had failed to 
secure peace. He elicited the applause of his Italian 
hearers when in a kind of parenthesis he said that for 
Rome the middle age came down till 1870. The two 
Romes having failed to secure peace to mankind, it was 
the privilege of the third Rome to give hospitality to the 
Congress from which the cause would be advanced if not 
completed. Making the usual confusion between papacy 
and Christianity, which is so common in France and Italy, 
Signor Bonacci uttered the striking words of which I give 
a literal translation: ‘* Having thus demonstrated impos- 
sible the peace of the gods, having shown vanished as a 
vain phantom the idea of the peace of God, there remains 
only the peace of men.” 

The Christian readers will easily realize how one felt 
tempted to break through the rules and to protest against 
such high sounding and empty words! Happily our 
worthy president Signor Bonghi, in his admirable open- 
ing address which followed immediately the discourse of 
Signor Bonacci, without appearing to reply to the afore 
quoted words, really answered them. In the course of his 
remarks he said that the object of the Congress was to 
realize the Christian idea more completely than it,had been 
in the years past; showing that it was not the fault of 
Christianity but the fault of its representatives if peace 
has not occupied hitherto in this world the place it ought 
to have. ‘‘ War itself has undergone a change since the 
Christian idea has entered the world. We still kill men, 
but we do not kill people any more. As if ashamed of 
what he is going to do, man prepares beforehand all the 
remedies he can possibly imagine for the wounds he is 
going to make.” 

The Baroness von Suttner (Austrian), Messrs. Hodgson 
Pratt (English), R. B. Howard (American), Ducom- 
mun (Swiss), Vasseur (French) and others acknowledged 
in the name of those whom they represented the brilliant 
reception they were having at the hands of Rome. 

At ten p. m. of the same day the association of the 
Press invited the members of Congress to a conversazione 
which was prolonged till the small hours of the morning 
for those who wished to stay so long. 

On the following day the Congress was duly constituted 
and set at work. The Hon. Signor Ruggiero Bonghi, M. 
P., and Councillor of State, was confirmed president and the 
twelve vice-presidents and twelve secretaries whom he him- 
self indicated were approved of. If all the delegates were 
present we ought to be three hundred with full power to 
discuss.and to vote, representing seventeen countries, 
namely, Germany, Great Britain, Austria, United States, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Spain, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Roumania, Servia and 


Switzerland and eighty different societies whose names it 
would be too long to enumerate. 

A little incident giving the couleur locale, I wish to 
relate, notwithstanding its smallness. The hour of the 
meeting had been fixed at 10 a. m., but it was full 10.30 
when the president called the meeting to order and gave 
three minutes for silent prayer. Before beginning the 
business an Englishman with the calm quaintness which 
characterizes his fellow countrymen, asked the president 
to have the kindness to tell him if 10 o’clock meant 10.30 
in Italy! He had no definite objection to it, he only 
wished to know the customs of the country. The gentle 
rebuke had a wonderful effect and from that day the Con- 
gress was a model of punctuality. 

Captain Siccardi had the honors of the first day, witha 
brilliant oration against War and especially against stand- 
ing armies and more especially against barracks, on which 
he heaped all the scalding words that the vocabulary could 
furnish him with. The eloquence of the figures he quoted 
was still greater than his own burning words. Nine hun- 
dred millions of dollars are annually spent by the 
European Powers to keep three millions of soldiers fully 
equipped, armed and ready to slay one another. Captain 
Siccardi demands the disarmament and the substitution of 
the armed nation to the standing army. Advocate Lorini 
objects to the second part of the proposition and not 
improperly, points to the great principle of the Peace 
Societies, namely, the substitution of arbitration to 
war. ‘*War by an armed nation, or War by a standing 
army, it is War always, and we are met precisely to study 
the means to promote the speedy and entire abolition of 
War.” I need hardly say that many speakers took part in 
the discussion, which was continued still in the afternoon. 
There were two sittings per day— from 10 a. M. to 12 m. 
and from 2 to 5 p. M. 

In the afternoon of the Thursday, Hon. W. W. Story, 
an American artist who resides in Rome, representing the 
American Peace Society, speaks in the name of America 
and tells how far the United States have gone already on 
the way of adopting arbitration to solve the difficulties 
and quarrels between nations. Another orator refers to 
the speech of President Harrison of the United States, 
delivered at the great Weselyan conference held in Wash- 
ington some months ago. Other delegates point to the 
importance of keeping good feelings between man and 
man in order to have good dispositions between nations 
and nations. 

Evidently one could expect some eccentric speech in an 
assembly of thiskind. So forexample, Count B. proposed 
most seriously that the Parliaments of Europe should 
approach the Russian autocrat to ask him to grant a con- 
stitution and a parliament to his own country! An Eng- 
lishman insists upon the necessity of setting immediately 
at work in order to form and to constitute the United States 
of the World. And another one flying higher still speaks 
of this world as being after all but an infinitesimally small 
part in the “‘Grand Sidereal Republic.” But these and 
similar outbursts do not take away a whit from the good, 
thought-out, practical, common sense things proposed by 
orators of various countries. 

Amongst them I can name as having taken a more 
prominent part in the proceedings and exercised a decided 
influence on them, the following delegates: Messrs. 
Hodgson Pratt, Moscheles, Snape, Clark, M. P. (Eng- 
land), R. B. Howard and Story (America), Passy, 


Gaillard, M. P. (France), Bajer (Denmark), Ducommun 
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(Switzerland), Fleva (Roumania), Marcoartu (Spain), 
Bonghi, Mazzoleni, Siccardi, Alfieri (Italy), Mes- 
dames Baroness von Suttner (Austria), Mrs. Ormsby 
America), and Miss Robinson (Liverpool). Mrs. 
rmsby presented the Congress with a silk star-spangled 
banner embroidered by friends in her country. I need 
hardly say that Mrs. Ormsby, the banner and accompany- 
ing speech were received with great applause. The next 
day all the daily papers spoke of the ‘* Simpatica Signora 
Americana.” 

Time does not permit me to follow minutely the discus- 
sions day after day nor even to name them all. Besides 
it would be impossible to reproduce in writing the 
vivacity, the eloquence, the pathos of some of the speak- 
ers who elicited warm approbation or enthusiastic 
applause. The four days passed rapidly leaving a 
pleasant souvenir in the memory of all those that were 
present. What wiil the practical, lasting results be, the 
future will tell. 

The main resolutions were : 

(1) The formation of a permanent International Com- 
mittee to act between one congress and another and to 
serve as a bond between the various Peace Societies of 
the world. 

(2) The fixing the place of the next Congress—Berne. 

(3) The declaration that permanent arbitration treat- 
ies between the peoples are the safest and the shortest 
way to pass from the state of war and armed truce to 
that of peace, by the institution of progressive inter- 
national jurisdiction. 

(4) ‘* The basis of the rights of the future” ex- 
pressed as follows: No individual has the right to be 
judge in his own cause ; No State has the right of declar- 


. ing waragainst another; All differences between nations 


must be arranged by means of judicial process; Between 
nations there is a natural solidarity and they have, like 
individuals, the right of legitimate defence, the right 
of conquest does not exist; All peoples have the 
unquestionable and inalienable right of disposing freely 
of themselves ; The autonomy of all nations is inviolable. 

(5) A motion signed by Rev. R. B. Howard and Dr. 
Darby is also approved heartily. 

The Congress heartily approves of the efforts put forth 
by American citizens to secure a 


CONFERENCE OF GOVERNMENTS 


in 1893, the objects of which shall be to consider and 
formulate measures by which the principle of arbitration 
may be embodied in ‘ treaties,’’ conflicting international 
laws be harmonized, and an international tribunal be 
established having jurisdiction in cases which govern- 
ments may fail to settle by negotiation. 

And it resolves, That if the United States of America, 
or any other nation, should invite a Government Confer- 
ence as above described, it would become the duty of 
the peace-loving people of the world te urge upon each 
nation the acceptance of such a proposition. 


Several motions were sent to the next Congress and 
others voted out of order. Amongst the latter ones there 
is one of which I wish to speak at a greater length, 
namely : 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the spirit of War is 
unquestionably opposed to the precepts, example and 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, this Congress would appeal to all 
who bear the Christian name to co-operate in securing 


the prevention of war and its final abolition from the 
earth. 

It was moved by Rev. R. B. Howard, of Boston, 
and seconded by Dr. Darby, of London. They 
having previously shown the motion to President Bonghi 
and made sure that he would have no objection to it, did 
not expect to meet with any opposition worth 
speaking of in the assembly and consequently did not 
take all the precautions they might otherwise have taken. 
But, on hearing the word ‘Christian’? many of 
the Italians and French thought of the Pope and vehe- 
mently opposed the resolution on that account; others 
thought that the movers of the resolution wanted to lead 
the Congress into religious disputes or feared their 
motion might, and opposed it for that reason. In vain 
did the aforenamed gentlemen, and especially Mr. Howard, 
display the resources of their unquestionable eloquence, 
when the Marquis Alfieri di Sostegno rose to move the 
previous question, the majority sided with him. This 
needs to be explained that the readers may not remain 
under an erroneous impression. Mr. Howard and Dr, 
Darby spoke in English so that nine-tenths of the conti- 
nental members of Congress did not understand them, and 
their translators, Englishmen themselves, did not do 
justice to their addresses while turning them into French 
or into Italian. Unfortunately they did not think of 
getting their motion signed by some Italian brother who 
sympathized with them and would perhaps more effec- 
tively have rendered their thoughts and enabled their 
fellow-countrymen to appreciate them. 

To enable the readers to understand this I must add 
that owing to the amount of business crowded into these 
last hours, when the motion was presented, the President 
had ruled with the consent of the Congress that only the 
movers of a resolation should be allowed to speak in its 
favor. However, that vote, though unfortunate, has not 
the importance that a mere outsider might give to it. In 
the first place the majority against the motion was not 
very large; in the second place many voted not under- 
standing well the subject and driven to it by the prestige 
of Marquis Alfieri. I am sure of what I say by the 
conversations I had afterwards with several people. A 
distinguished Parisian lady, member of the Congress, who 
had not been able to follow the discussion from her 
place, asked me to tell her what had taken place, 
and when I had explained the meaning of the 
vote—‘‘ The idiots!” she exclaimed. Oneof the leading 
papers of the town the next day qualified the vote with 
a very energetic word bestialitd!—stupidity! I have no 
doubt that the proposition will be carried at the next 
Congress if wisely brought forth. 

I think I should be wrong were I to omit a detail which 
may perhaps draw a smile upon the lips of some people 
but which I am sure will please many others. Every 
morning half an hour before the opening of the Congress, 
some members of it, varying from eighteen to thirty, 
met for prayer in an adjoining room. How pleasant 
and refreshing were those half-hours. English, Ameri- 
cane, French and Italians met in that room as brethren, 
and their fervent prayers which followed each other like 
a stream, have certainly had their influence felt though 
unseen. Is not our God the hearer of prayer? 

Speaking of prayer I wish to add another little inci- 
dent which interested me very much. President Bonghi 
at the request of some of the members of Congress gra- 
ciously consented to give three minutes for silent prayer 
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at the opening of every morning sitting. I must add to 
his honor that when interviewed for that object he 
declared emphatically that so far as he was concerned he 
would have willingly called upon some one to open the 
meeting with prayer. Well, one morning when the three 
minutes were about expiring, an English lady belonging 
to the Society of Friends began to pray aloud and offered 
an earnest petition. The continental members, for the 
most part, thought that she was delivering an address. 
The French lady I have mentioned above asked me what 
the English lady had been saying. ‘‘She has been pray- 
ing.” ‘* Praying,” she exclaimed with an unmistakable 
and deep expression of astonishment on her face, 
“Praying! and what did she say?” ‘She has asked 
God to bless the President and all the members of 
Congress and so direct all the discussions that they 
may co-operate efficiently to reach the aim for which 
we are gathered.” ‘‘ How beautifully simple!” replied 
Mme. R. ‘ You see, sir, I do not belong either 
to one party or to another, but I respect all and 
especially strong convictions, and, shall I tell you, the 
longer I live, the more I see and observe the more I 
become convinced that we must come back to it (mean- 
ing God and prayer) or else we are done for (nous 
sommes flambés) . 

And, now, a word in conclusion. It is the first time 
that I have taken part in a Congress for Peace. I have 
given five days to it and I do not regret them. For a 
man whose hands are always overfull with work it is no 
small compliment. But I go further and wish to declare 
that I do deplore that so many Christians keep aloof from 
Peace Societies. I know that in many Peace Societies 
are to be found men and women whose religious feelings 
are in flat contradiction with Christianity. But is that 
asufficient reason to stay away from them? We Chris- 
tians believe them to be on the wrong side, nay, more, 
we believe them to be fatally wrong; and what are we 
doing to save them? By our sermons?—they do not 
listen to them. By our books?—they do not read them. 
There is one platform on which we meet them and do 
some good to them, the platform on which common 
sympathy for one good object brings us together. The 
Master said that his disciples were to be the ‘* Salt of 
the earth.’” Now everybody knows that the salt must 
be in the kettle and not at its side if it is to salt its 
contents. But I check myself before I go too far on 
the sermonizing line. I cannot help believing that living 
Christians would do a world of good by mixing with 
infidels for the accomplishment of good objects such as 
that which the Peace Societies have in view. 

Rome, December, 1891. 


— It is officially reported that in every four years period 
of the German army statistics one thousand private 
soldiers commit suicide. 


—Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D., delivered a very inter- 
esting and warmly welcomed address on ‘*The Peace 
Teaching of the late James Russell Lowell,” in Glasgow, 


Oct. 13, 1891. This leads us to think how much there 
was in the ‘‘Biglow Papers,’’ and even in the great 
‘‘Commemoration Ode” that rose higher than the spirit of 
strife. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY AND THE EXE- 
CUTIVE DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON IN RELA- 
TION TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE ITALIAN 
CONTROVERSY. 

6 Joy Sr., Boston, Nov. 26, 1891. 

To BENJAMIN HARRISON, 

President of the United States: 

Sm: May I ask the privilege, as President of the 
American Peace Society and on behalf of many citizens, to 
express to you our earnest wish that relations of friend- 
liest accord may be re-established between Italy and our 
own powerful and beloved country. 

Of course we sympathize thoroughly with the American 
view of the controversy, yet we feel that now, as always, 
it is well to give full weight to the opinions and feelings 
of the other side. 

I happened to be in Rome last winter when the corre- 
spondence was going on, and I took pains to watch the 
expressions of opinion, not only in Italy, but in the press 
of Germany and France, and especially of England. It 
was with a sense of deep annoyance that I observed what 
seemed to me their unjust criticisms of the United States. 
Yet I suppose we must heed the judgment of impartial 
| persons, especially where they are usually so full of appre- 
ciation of the magnanimity and power and marvellous 
prospects of America. 

May we not justly treasure as one of the grandest 
heritages which we and our ancestors have achieved, and 
which we shall transmit to our children, this sincere and 
well-grounded respect of other civilized lands for America, 
based on our high sense of justice, and our respect for 
all other countries, however small they may be, compared 
with our own vast proportions. Another consideration 
bearing on this question with Italy grows out of the fact 
that our people are fast becoming the greatest travellers in 
other lands, and that it is for the interest of our citizens 
that a very high standard of protection be universally 
recognized for the inhabitants of one country travelling 
or living in another. As a frequent traveller for thirty- 
five years I have always observed with pride and pleas- 
ure, the conscious sense of absolute security which our 
countrymen feel in the almost visible protection which 
our nationality affords and which all other nations honor- 
ably and instantly respect. 

These various considerations may well lead the United 
States to take such action in adjusting our disagreement 
with Italy as to deserve and receive the approval of the 
best men of all lands for our magnanimity and courtesy. 
Neither they nor we can forget, whatever shape correspon- 
dence or settlement may assume, the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of power of the United States, which the 
press of Europe recognizes in one way or another at every 
turn, and the fact that Italy is struggling bravely up into 
increasing liberty under grave difficulties. 

The respect and admiration which Americans have 
always cherished towards Italy and which the Italians 
have reciprocated towards the United States may also in- 
spire us to deal with this controversy in such a way that 
this long and deeply cherished international friendship 
may not be lost. The friendship of nations is of priceless 
value to them and to the world. 

If therefore you should think it judicious to express 
in your annual message, which all Europe will read, as 
well as the United States, the regret which America feels 


at the outbreak and at the misunderstanding which has 
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grown out of it, and our earnest wish to restore friendly 
relations, and to pay to Italy amends for the lives of the 
two Italian citizens, I feel sure that all with whom I have 
conversed would yield the heartiest support and approval 
to such an honorable effort of the United States to brush 
away this trivial and temporary cause of misunderstand- 
ing, and to re-establish friendship. 

In conclusion I beg to express the sincere respect which 
we all feel for yourself, our honored President, and our 
earnest wish to support your guidance of the affairs of 
our country for its honor and welfare. 

Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 
President of the American Peace Society. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Nov. 30, 1891. 


Hon. RoBerT TREAT PAINE, 
President of the American Peace Society, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I am directed by the President to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your favor of the 26th instant, and to 
thank you for your friendly expressions. Your sugges- 
tions concerning the relations between the United States 
and Italy will have consideration. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) E. W. HALFORD, 
Private Secretary, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Dec. 4, 1891. 


ROBERT TREAT PAINE, E6Q., 
President of the American Peace Society; 
Boston, Mass. 

Sir: The President has caused to be referred to this 
department your letter of the 26th ultimo, in which you 
express the earnest wish that relations of friendship may 
be established between Italy and the United States. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
ALVEY A. ADER, 


(Signed) 
2nd Assistant Secretary. 


THE CHILIAN TROUBLE. 


After much agitation, at least in the newspapers, it 
seems now probable that there will be no further occasion 
for anxiety about war with Chili. It is gratifying to 
observe how strong the sober sense of our people has all 
the time been against war. It is also gratifying that the 
administration has never really wished to try its new iron 
ships and has fairly represented the peaceable temper of 
our people. 

On the other hand, it will be a pity if we miss the lesson 
of this unfortunate affair.. Because we may have easily es- 
caped a conflagration, we need not complacently think that 
we have been in no danger. It is true that the sober sense 
of the people would have been outraged by a war with 
Chili, but we have been also reminded of the fact that 
the country contains a deal of very inflammable material. 
Nothing, for example, could have been worse than the 
remarks, which we will hope were incorrect, reported 
from our Massachusetts Representative, General Cogs- 
well. If he said the flippant and brutal things which he was 
credited with, he has proved himself a very unsafe man to 
send to Congress. Whether he said them or not, they rep- 
resent a dangerous element of old-world militarism which 
might drag the nation into war, before the more serious 


voice of the people could be heard in protest. Evidently 
the work of Peace Societies in humanizing our people 
and civilizing politics is not yet completed. 

Moreover, we have had a new object lesson of the peril 
of mixing partisan politics with diplomacy. It looks as if 
this trouble in Chili had largely come about from our bad 
habit of choosing the ministers to foreign Powers, not on 
the ground of fitness and merit, but as the reward of 
partisan service. It is a species of insult to a foreign 
Government when we do not try to send the best man 
whom we can appoint. Even if we admit that Mr. Egan 
may have behaved creditably in his delicate negotiations, 
the fact remains that he did not have the general confi- 
dence of his own nation, who were aware that he had not 
been chosen in the interests of the Chilian and the Ameri- 
can people, but for party reasons. This was not doing 
justice to Mr. Egan, who needed the thorough confidence 
and respect of his own nation, in order to have the respect 
of the Chilians. Thus, whichever way we look at it, our 
habit of using the diplomatic service to pay party debts is 
not only dangerous to our people and to our foreign 
neighbors, but it helps to discredit the very men whom it 
is supposed to benefit. However unjustly abused Mr. Egan 
may possibly be, he will have to labor long and hard to 
persuade multitudes of people that his presence in Chili 
was not the chief occasion of this unpleasant menace of 
war. F. D. 

Jamaica Mass. 


THE QUEEN AND AN ITALIAN COUNTESS. 


The following incident possesses an historic interest in 
connection with the Alabama Arbitration : 

The death of the Italian Countess, Isabella Sclopis, 
recalls a little incident which endeared that lady forever 
after to Her Majesty the Queen. It happened at the 
time of the famous Alabama claims, in 1872, when, by 
the intervention of Italy, a peaceful understanding was 
arrived at. When the British Ambassador at Turin 
called on Count Sclopis and politely asked what expenses 
had been incurred, ‘‘ Permit me,” said the Count, smil- 
ing ‘‘ to introduce to you the only secretary whose services 
I have employed during the negotiation,” and he pointed 
to his graceful and blushing wife. Soon after the 
Countess received from London a box containing a mag- 
nificent silver tea-set, presented by Queen Victoria to the 
woman who had helped to save England from a naval war 
with the United States. — Peace and Goodwill. 


What are Sunday newspapers good for, anyhow? It 
has long been a favorite delusion of a large class of mer- 
chants that they are valuable advertising mediums. 
Now comes John Wanamaker, the great merchant prince 
of America, who spends $5000 a week in advertising, 
and pays a man $1000 a month to look after it, and says: 
‘*T advertise in every issue, except Sunday, of every 
daily newspaper in Philadelphia.”” Marshall Field, whose 
business rivals, if it does not surpass, that of Wana- 
maker, never advertises in the Sunday issues of the 
Chicago newspapers, because he does not believe in adver- 
tising on a day when his store is closed. And so we have 
the two greatest dry-goods merchants in America repudi- 
ating the Sunday newspaper as an advertising medium. 
If it is not good for this purpose, what on earth is it 
good for ?— America. 
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A BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 


Most persons are familiar with the process by which 
the monkey in the fable sought to effect a balance between 
the two pieces of cheese which he was asked to apportion 
equitably between two litigant cats. All will recollect 
how that wily arbitrator presided at the scales until he 
had appropriated to himself the last morsel of the cheese 
in dispute. We shall find the commerce of the nations 
wasting away, like those pieces of cheese, under the 
modern process of establishing a balance of naval power 
for its protection. One of these powers, Great Britain, 
for instance, constructs a commerce defender of enormous 
power, or a war-steamer, called Stromboli, Styx or Bull- 
dog. This fiery mastiff is not unkennelled to hunt 
pirates. In the application for money to build it, the 
Secretary of the British Navy, perhaps, referred point 
blank to the posture and power of France, and even 
hinted at her disposition to injure the commerce of Great 
Britain. In fact, this war-steamer is let out like a bull- 
dog, to thrust his nose through the fence of the English 
Channel, and growl a defiance at France. Well, France 
has not been asleep the while. She knew the purpose 
and argument of that war-steamer before its keel was 
laid. The Secretary of the French Navy has described 
the danger to which that nation is exposed by the power 
of sudden invasion or injury which that new war-ship has 
put into the hands of England. In all haste, the keel of 
one to match it is laid down at Cherbourg; and before 
the British mastiff has displayed his teeth for a week upon 
the sea, a French one of equal power is unkennelled to 
show his, and growl a defiance. The two nations are now 
relatively just where they began. They are equally 
exposed to each other’s invasions; perhaps more than 
they were before their war-steamers left the stocks. At 
least England has quite as much occasion to send out 
another sea-mastiff as she had to launch the first. So, 
the next year, another is turned out upon the sea, to 
mate its companion in watching that suspicious bull-dog 
of France. Of course France cannot suffer this 
disparity, she feels that her coasts and commerce are in 
greater jeopardy than ever; and, in what she calls the 
sheer necessity of defence, she draws more deeply upon 
her revenues and sends out another mastiff with longer 
teeth and stronger claws. The competition between the 
two countries for the purpose of effecting a balance of 
naval power, is now fairly under way. When each 
nation has constructed one hundred war-steamers, they 
are relatively just where they commenced. Is it not 
self-evident, that, at this point, they are just as much 
exposed to each other’s attacks as they were before they 
had a single war-steamer upon the ocean? Is their 
commerce the whit the more secure than at the beginning 
of this competition for a balance of naval power to 
protect it? Then why may we not ask, that the nation 
which launched the first war-steamer, and thus set on 
foot this ruinous rivalry between neighboring countries, 
should lead the way in converting its steam-navy into 
ships of burden for the transportation of food for man 
and beast, or for carriers of the penny post bag across the 
ocean ? 


And yet American statesmen vie with each other to 
provide an American navy equal to France or England! 
—Eb. 


“Earth at last a warless world, a single race, a single tongue, 
I have seen her far away, for is not Earth as yet so young ? 
Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent passion killed ; 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled. 
Robed in universal harvest, up to either Pole she smiles, 

Universal Ocean softly washing all her Warless Isles.” 


(From The Century.] 
THE WHITE CROWN. 
HERBERT D. WARD. 


Europe is a garrison. Its frontiers are but a succession 
of fortresses, whose guards are bipedal dogs trained to 
fret at a strange face or to bite the uninvited guest. Its 
cities are scientific intrenchments, and its citizens are 
unwilling recruits. 

Spring is not hailed by the powers with poetic enthu- 
siasm, nor is it greeted by the commoners in rhapsodies. 
The Continental spring may prove not the glad awakener 
of life but the signal for the final atrocity of high civili- 
zation — wholesale murder legalized. For with the new 
crispness of the grass, the tender buds upon the trees, and 
the bridal songs of the cuckoo and the lark, come the in- 
tricate evolutions of battalions of men taken from the 
plow, and come the rumors of war. Suspicions, jealous- 
ies, hatreds that have hibernated for very cold now 
creep forth and warm themselves into malignant activity. 
Frost deprives vipers of their sting and armies of success. 
Europe breathes a sigh of relief when the winter sets in 
cold. It trembles at the farmer’s prediction of an early 
spring. It stands guard when the last ice is melted, and 
apprehensively awai(s the mailed gauntlet, ignorant from 
what quarter the emblem of defiance will be cast. Is the 
Czar about to execute the dream of his dynasty against 
Constantinople? Has France intrigued with the Duke of 
Luxembourg? Or has she bribed Belgium? Or both? 
What means this new uprising in Bulgaria against the 
Turkish yoke? Will Austria break her last treaty with 
Germany, her hereditary foe, and afford Russia a high- 
way for the price of the land filched by Frederick the 
Great from Maria Theresa? Why has France a standing 
army of three millions? Does she herself perchance 
menace, and still cherish the hope of Alsace and Lorraine? 
Is the German Empire the nut or the cracker? 

During the spring of which we write the politics of 
Europe took to itself an unusually bloody hue. There was a 
strange restlessness in diplomatic circles which did not fail 
to communicate itself to the lower classes. It was rumored 
that the Czar was about to mobilize four army corps upon 
his western frontier; and it was known that the pneu- 
matic rifle, the secret of which the Russian government 
had purchased from an American, noiselessly projected its 
bullet at an initial velocity one-third greater than the 
smokeless rifles of Austria, Italy, Germany and France. 
The commination of the Slavs, the nightmare of the Teu- 
tonic races, was almost a wakeful reality. An ambassa- 
dorial discourtesy, a drunken officer on the frontier, a 
mistaken dispatch — these were sufficient to fulminate the 
catastrophe. 

The famous remark of a German emperor, ‘‘I wish my 
subjects taught to be Germans, not hoary Romans; 
soldiers, not near-sighted dreamers,” added a new fervor 
to patriotism. Enormous army-credits were voted by the 
Reichstag. The-war-footing was increased five hundred 
thousand, and the women turned the clods in the valleys, 
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and sowed the grain unaided by their men, as bravely and 
almost as sadly as if the battle were actually at hand. 

The spring opened with manceuvres upon field and 
ocean. Tactless Germany flaunted her lancers and artil- 
lery in the eyes of France; and France, rejoicing like the 
morning in her strength, shrugged her shoulders at her 
beery foe and suddenly massed a million men at St. Dié, 
Lunéville, Nancy, Verdun, Rocroy, Malplaquet and Lille. 
Well said Jean Jacques Rousseau, ‘that it is nobler to 
plant trees on a terrace than colors on a breach.”” Who can 
understand that in the Christian year of our story a nation 
could be proud of the science of sending men out of the 
world ? 

Alas for Europe! When the first shot is fired there will 
come a struggle such as the world has never imagined. 
The strain will be terrible and long. There will be no 
masking of movements and surprises under the friendly 
cover of smoke. A new genius of victory must be 
evolved. A new courage and stimulus and discipline must 
be born. The carnage of the battlefield will be presented 
in all its ghastliness from dawn till dark. To win, the 
dead must outnumber the living. ‘‘ War is an inexorable, 
dangerously incalculable thing,” wrote Carlyle. ‘‘Is it 
not a terrible question, at whose dvor lies the begin- 
ning of a war?” 

It was the middle of March, and the wind blew as skit- 
tishly up the Charlottenburger Chaussée into the Thier- 
garten as it does up Fifth Avenue into Central Park. 
There was no snow; spring had promised early, but the 
ground was hard and dusty and uncompromising. Even 
a flurry of clean snow would have been easier to bear than 
these drifts of fetid powder that kissed a traveller with 
insulting. freedom, and then slapped him in the face and 
hurried on. 

The traveller shook his head and shoulders bravely after 
each poisonous embrace, and walked the faster, for it was 
growing durk. A detachment of Pomeranian infantry 
had marched from Berlin to Potsdam that morning at five ; 
a stranger had accompanied them to their barracks, and 
now he was returning to the capital. It was not quite 
time for the incandescent lights, and up the straight avenue 
from the railroad-crossing the Brandenburg Thor could be 
seen dimly whenever the warring hurricanes of dust per- 
mitted. 

Our traveller had a high-bora mien, and yet he had 
walked thirty miles that bitter day. He had not a mili- 
tary gait, and, as he must have been nearly forty years 
old, clearly he was not a German. He was tall and well- 
proportioned. From the rear view there was nothing that 
challenged attention about him except occasional quick 
upward motions of the head. These movements some- 
times attracted the glances of stolid pedestrians whom he 
passed in his hurried walk, and awoke in their dull imagi- 
nations the idea of nervous r solve. But those who met 
the man face to face were startled. Many turned and 
stared at him. A few walked deliberately back and then 
turned again so as to see that face a second time. 
Certainly the stranger was not thinking of the weather ; 
that would have distorted the symmetry of his counte- 
nance. Nor could he have been intent upon the noble park 
at his right, nor upon his journey’s end before him, for 
this would have given to his look the expression of pass- 
ing interest. His forehead was high above the eyes and 
of the translucency of pallid onyx. His eyes were as 
deep as a coal-mine and as black; but from them there 
came a steady flow of light, heat and emotion. When 


men saw his eyes for the first time it seemed to them as 
if they had lived unlighted and unwarmed until then. 
His mouth was fine and firm, and yet, in spite of its 
gravity, there played about its corners a humor that made 
children run after him to play; but they never touched 
him, they knew not why. His beard fell full to his breast, 
and his brown hair with virile waves clung to his shoulders. 
The delicacy of woman and the strength of man were re- 
vealed by the texture of his hair and the spring of his 
pace. As he walked, his look was inward rather than 
observant. He appeared entranced with a tremendous 
problem. People were bewildered and awed, even 
humbled, as they looked upon him; and then they looked 
again. The power that radiated from this stranger 
seemed to be the power of a body tingling with every 
function of life, whose mind was dominated by a unique 
idea, which the soul in turn ordered to a final expression. 
Yet he stooped like one who carried a crushing burden, 
and his cheeks and eyes paled and glowed as if his were 
a sleepless mission. 

‘“‘A hundred thousand thunders! 
now?” 

Five officers had come down the walk abreast, arm in 
arm. Women had been pushed aside by them in their 
ungentlemanly advance. Children had rushed to the 
street to escape brutality. Civilians had slunk into the 
guiter, not daring to withstand the haughty onslaught. 
The stranger lifted up his eyes and looked upon them. 

Gott in Himmel!” began another, blusteringly, but 
the execration died away. A third touched his sword, 
but his hand dropped from its hilt. The five boisterous 
guardsmen shrivelled under the calm gaze of this dusty 
wayfarer, saluted in a sbhamefaced way, and filed respect- 
fully past him without a murmur. The stranger-seemed 


What have we here 


‘in no wise elated by the humility of these military lords ; 


‘it could hardly be said that he noticed what he seemed to 
take as a matter of course. Was hea general in disguise? 
Not so, for there is an edict that no officer shall appear 
without his uniform in the street. Von Moltke wore a 
civilian’s dress but once in his official career of seventy 
years, and then he burned it after he had exchanged 
courtesies with an American. Could this stranger have 
been a prince incognito? Would a prince walk to Pots- 
dam and back when there is a railroad — and in Mareh? 

And now he set his face more resolutely towards the 
Brandenburg Gate, and began to look about him as if he 
expected to be met. He passed a private and a corporal 
talking aloud. 

‘*Ach, Rudolph, thinkest thou that the Kaiser will have 
war this summer?” 

‘* Ei, Fritz; perhaps. I for my part am content as it 


is. Thou knowest I have nearly served my time, and in - 


June I go back to the good mother and my sweetheart, 


please God.” 
‘* But, thou foolish head, if it be God’s will that we 
smite the French? Thunder and lightning | There is 


glory for the Kaiser —” 


“A dead soldier thinketh little of the Kaiser's glory,” 
interrupted Rudolph, soberly. 
‘**Na-na, thou art a cabbage-head, and knowest naught 


of powdr and glory — 


“IT dare fight,” protested the private, hotly; ‘* thou 
knowest that, comrade. I go against the cursed French- 
men gladly, and that thou knowest also. Was not my 
father at Sedan, and Metz, and Paris? Now I understand 
this not. There are Hans, and Peter, and thy cousin 
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Fried’! with the six infants. The frau of Hans is a sickly 
thing, and weepeth about his neck. When the two 
brothers of Peter were killed at Strasburg,— thou remem- 
berest how the captain said they never had a chance to fire 
a shot, and they bled to death, and their mother died of 
heart sorrows,— tell me now, was that glory?” 

‘* Nay; I know not,” answered Fritz, with an embar- 
rassed stammer. ‘‘ That is the Kaiser’s business, not 
mine.” The stranger passed beyond the voices of the 
simple couple. The peasant class of Germany furnish 
loyalty and to spare. But to what? A travesty, a prin- 
ciple, or a power? 

The words he had overheard recalled him to his first 
thoughts. He walked abstractedly. His head drooped 
towards his breast. Clouds of dust enveloped him and 
nagged him. He seemed to be struggling in an agony, 
but whether of the body or of the spirit, whether he were 
fighting the wind or wrestling in prayer, who should say? 
When he reached the Avenue of Victory he instinctively 
stopped. Equipages swung around the corner with Rus- 
sian swiftness. Many were open, and the electric ligbts 
were reflected from epaulets and helmets. What a surge 
at this hour! It was the rush of an army, for every three 
men out of four were clothed in uniform. The sight was 
brilliant; the cost must have been terrible. But who 
thought of that, except when an increased war-budget 
was ostentatiously fought in the Reichstag, or a scheme 
for increasing the taxes was opposed by a few tremulous 
representatives of a desperate people? 


The stranger looked up at the monument of Victory 


before him, towering in the Koenig’s Platz to the height 
of two hundred feet. The huge eagles at the summit 
were now imperious in the white electric glare, and now 
extinguished by the shadow of the storm. 

‘*¢ Victory!” he mused, half aloud; the carriages muf- 
fled his voice. ‘* Two hundred feet of victory purchased 
with how many feet of graves!” 

The crowd hustled him, and, as he turned, they divided, 
and he walked on. Almost under the Brandenburg Gate 
he stopped again. This Athenian structure is surmounted 
by a quadriga of victory. 

** Victory again! Four-yoked victory!” he mused. 


** Traly a fit name for victory. Glory, oppression, exe- | 


cration, death, are the yokes of thy victory, O King!”’ 

As he spoke, outriders and a carriage plunged through 
the central passage of the Doric gate. Confuscd cries of 
‘ Hoch!” greeted the Emperor. Hats were deferentially, 
raised. Only the stranger remained covered. A guard 
sprang forward, but the stranger waved him off, and the 
uniform fell back. The young ruler bent far out to the 
exceptional sight. Being a military man, he had a 
‘veneer of popularity with his people, and was unused to 
discourtesy. The two men regarded each other. It 
seemed as if for the passing second each engraved the 
other upon the retina of his soul. A fierce strangulation 
of rage burst hotly, like a sudden perspiration, upon the 
Emperor. He tried to brush it off with an unconcerned 
laugh. He felt disconcerted for the first time in his life, 
and was ashamed to mention the matter to his aide-de- 
camp. But the stranger stood with eyes full of 
overwhelming sorrow. Some one respectfully touched 
him upon his arm. 


** You are prompt and faithful. I am glad that my 


comrade is at hand,’’ the stranger said without turning. 
‘I am here as you ordered. The despatches are in 
my hands, and the loyal await your commands.” 


‘*We enter the Austrian Embassy,” replied the 
stranger quietly. ‘‘ A private room awaits us there.” 

‘* The Austrian Embassy!’’ exclaimed the other. 

‘* And why not?” 

‘** But I thought —” 

‘*Think no more,” returned the stranger, smiling. 
‘* Think not, but obey and trust.” 

The two entered the Embassy silently. A bowing 
attaché escorted them to an ante-chamber, and, after a 
whisper from the stranger, obsequiously closed the door 
and mounted guard without. 

**In an hour I am gone,” began he who was plainly 
the master. ‘You have despatches from Stralsund, 
Dantzic, Kénigsberg, Bromberg, Breslau, Dresden and 
Stuttgart.” ‘I have indeed, Sire. Here they are.” 

The stranger read the papers carefully, while his 
companion, with an expression in which astonishment, 
respect and love, struggled for the mastery, regarded 
him attentively. 

‘¢ And Spandau?” inquired the stranger without look- 
ing up. 

‘*The commandant will be present at the meeting 
to-night.” 
| ‘That is well done. How many, think you, wear the 
| white crown in Berlin to-night?” 

‘* The reports give a few over thirteen thousand.” 

‘* Add ten thousand more. And the Emperor?” 

‘* Baron Van der Weh is to-day in favor. His report 
conveys the hope that the Emperor will appoint a new 
General of Division. Von Eisenach is spoken of.” 

‘* He too is ours. Three months more,— if hearts are 
true,— Europe is saved. My time is due. Send the 
messengers I spoke of to Potsdam to-morrow. They 
shall stay until every man is won. They will find the 
Pomeranians come. Give orders—’’ Then followed 
with precision and with the peculiar authoritativeness of 
a hopeful and practical dreamer minute commands, given 
in a low voice. 

‘* His excellency the ambassador desires audience, 
Sire,’’ interrupted the attaché, with deferential salute. 

While the stranger sat alone awaiting this visitor, his 
glance fell upon his own dusty boots, and he smiled at 
their contrast with the gorgeous rug beneath them. As 
he lifted his face, and even while he heard a commanding 
| step along the corridor, something of irresistible triumph 
flashed forth from foot to face. Yet there was nothing 
of haughtiness in it, nor of self-satisfaction. In a 
twinkling the blaze of conscious power was over, and as 
he slightly bent his head he murmured to himself these 
words : 

‘© Yea, Jesus, thou art first.” 


The spacious apartments of General la Guerre, Chief 
of Division, were situated in the Avenue de la Grande 
Armeé. The General was still young,— that is, not old,— 
and~Paris had not yet learned to be fickle to her distin- 
guished soldier. He had been recalled from Algiers, 
promoted to the head of his division, with headquarters 
in Besangon, and was now on an indefinite furlough in 
Paris in order that he might perfect his destructive 
inventions at the expense of the state. General La 
Guerre held a brilliant court. Some salons whispered his 
name for Minister of War; a few inner circles enthusias- 
tically recommended him as a major-general of France, 
while **‘ Le Temps ” hinted vaguely that he might become 
the creator of a new political party. 
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General La Guerre sat impatiently awaiting a visitor ; 
and as the General had lost money at piquet the night 
before, he was already prejudiced against the man before 
he was announced. The General’s greeting, however, 
was courteous as became a Frenchman. 

‘¢ T have called because the time has come that I should 
do so,” began his visitor. He spoke so gently, and 
withal so authoritatively, that the General’s attention was 
arrested at once. At the first glance the officer's soul 
started within him before the face he saw. He could not 
describe it afterward, but his impression was one of a 
man of such purity and faith that he had strength to 
move the world. 

‘You are not a soldier, sir,” said the General, con- 
fusedly, not knowing what he said. 

‘No but I command my hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers.” 

In spite of this preposterous statement, worthy of the 
maddest brain that trembled, the General found himself 
compelled to believe that the speaker said the truth. 

The stranger began to explain himself, and he poured 

forth his purposes as the clouds pour forth the rain. 
For three mortal hours the two men sat in solemn con- 
clave. At first the General tried to look wearied. He 
lighted a cigarette, and toyed with it. Then he cast it 
aside, and welded his eyes upon the stranger’s face. 
_ ** Sacred name of God!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ can this be 
possible?” As the stranger sketched his awful mission 
the General’s excitement increased. ‘‘ Name of a dog!” 
he ejaculated. ‘* Sacré bleu!” he muttered. At last he 
could contain himself no longer. ‘‘ Mille tonnerres! 
Monsieur, for God’s sake, who are you?” 

The stranger shook his head, and continued. Then 
came timid questions and convincing replies. The Gen- 
eral paced the room feverishly. There was one more 
question left. With a supreme effort the soldier shot it 
out. 

‘*But, sir, is this not called, in vulgar language, 
treason ?”’ 

‘*What is the debt of France?” asked the stranger 
unmoved. 

‘* Thirty milliards of francs.” 

‘* Who pays its enormous interest?” 

people of France.” 

‘¢ What is the present peace-footing of the army?” 

‘* Fifteen hundred thousand men.” 

‘* What do they do?” 

Drill.” 

Why?” 

** To be able to fight.” 

Why?” 

‘¢ For France.” 

“Why?” 

The General shook his head. 

** Who pays for this?” 

** The people.” 

‘¢ Do you ever hear them murmur, General? Are tears 
treason? Is misery rebellion? Can you impeach widow- 
hood and desolation?” 


‘**¢ The consequences of the military idea are matters of 
course,’’ protested the General. 
‘*¢ Possibly, you may have never thought of another 


consequence. How many citizens, think you, are mine 
in France to-day?”’ Dieu! How know I?” 

‘* Open the window, General, and look out. 
you see?” 


What do 


‘* A company of Zouaves marching this way.” 

‘¢ You are their superior officer. Order them to halt, 
and call two men up. Choose the men yourself.” 

General La Guerre accepted the challenge without 
remark. At his brusque command two privates quickly 
saluted at the doorway, and awkwardly shuffied in. 
Wonderingly the company stood attention below, while 
its captain fumed at the interference. 

The stranger approached the two uncomfortable men, 
spoke to them a word, and unbuttoned their coats. Upon 
the shirt of each a silver badge shaped like a crown was 
thus made visible. 

‘*T am he,” slowly said the stranger to the two soldiers. 
At that word tremors of joy seized these men. They 
would have fallen upon their knees, but he constrained 
them. 

‘¢T have dreamed of this, but believed it not,” stam- 
mered one. 

**T am content. 
asked the other. 

‘*In God’s time,” replied the stranger, serenely. 
With a reverential salute the soldiers softly filed out. 

The stranger turned with enraptured face upon his 
bewildered host. 

‘* These are but two of a million taken at your random 
choice. France is mine. Germany is mine—”’ 

‘*What? Germany? Mon Dieu! Who are you? 
Speak!” The Frenchman clasped his hands as only a 
Frenchman can. 

‘¢ Austria is mine,” continued the terrible stranger, 
heedless of the interruption. ‘‘ Italy is mine. Denmark 
and Sweden are mine. Spain totters to my arms. 
Russia heeds my beckonings. England has resigned to 
me. Behold, I hold Europe in my hand; and when I 
open it, let her kings tremble.” 

‘* Take me!” cried the man of war. ‘‘ Take me for 
your comrade! I am yours. Believe me,”— his voice 
faltered in his great emotion,— ‘‘! swear it on my 
sword.” 

** Not on the sword, but on this,” said the stranger, 
smiling. He drew from his bosom a plain emblem like 
the one the soldiers showed, and put it softly in the 
General’s hand. In comparison with his claim for 
authority, the badge seemed singularly simple and cheap. 
It was of silver, unchased, unjewelled. The thin plate 
was cut in the fashion of a crown, and the whole was 
polished to a curious whiteness. The trinket fascinated 
the eye. Was this simple emblem bewitched or blessed? 

‘*It is only a soldier’s order,” said the stranger, 
slowly, ‘* but its possession confers the rarest opportunity 
and calls forth the largest loyalty of your life. Wear it, 
General La Guerre, not in my name, but in the name of 
your people, and in a greater name than that of France. 
‘For Christ’s sake’ is the watchword of him who wears 
the silver crown.” 


When shall the word be spoken?” 


St. Petersburg slept. The brilliant moon guarded its 
streets. Now and again a fitful patrol took a step for- 
ward at the sound of approaching feet, looked at the 
pedestrian insolently, and slunk back into his dark corner 
as the suspect passed. At irregular intervals the 
thundering of an equipage at full gallop awoke somnolent 
echoes that chased each other from side to side and died 
away in a duet of angry snarls. The guard always smiled 
indulgently at such rumbles, for these were but nobles 
returning home, poor of purse, intoxicated with cham- 
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pagne, and by the Tsigani’s voluptuous music and dance. 
It was one o’clock, and the bell of Cazan rang out 
**God save the Czar!” St. Petersburg turned uneasily 
on its pillow, muttered an invocation to the Virgin, and 
slept the weary sleep of one above a mine and a 
countermine. 

Only the Czar of all the Russias did not rest. He 
paced his cabinet like a conquered leopard. His face 
was haggard from aged anxiety. He glanced at a paper 
and sighed deeply. At last, with despairing resoluteness, 
he tapped a bell and handed a written order to his aide. 
Then he suspiciously watched the door close. He stepped 
softly to it, and listened attentively; then he pulled a 
curtain tremulously aside, and hastened through a secret 
passage to an unused bedchamber, there to pass another 
unassassinated night. 

From the stuccoed palace of Prince Azov no light 
flashed except the electric glitter of the Nevskoi Prospect 
and the glimmer of the moon, both of which fought 
brilliant combats on the hundred-plated panes, and were 
beaten back in a thousand zigzag, dismembered rays. 

Suddenly there was a violent ringing at the porter’s 
bell. Twenty black figures pushed by the stolid servant 
and forced their way into the sumptuous apartments of the 
Prince. Escritoires were wrenched open. Papers were 
hurriedly examined and stowed away by practised hands. 
Like locusts they ravaged until they came to the inner 
chambers. 

‘* In the name of the Czar,” was their ominous excuse. 

Bedrooms were ruthlessly invaded. Ladies shrieked. 
A shot was fired. The Prince, pale, but with forced 
dignity, cried out to the leader of the horde: 

Halt! Whom seek ye?” 

** Yourself, Prince, and your guest.” 

A door opened, and a tall man of dignified mien 
appeared. He was fully dressed, as if he were prepared. 
His cape was on his shoulder. His hat was in his hand. 
He spoke to the leader : 

‘*T am ready; take me. AmJI not enough?” At the 
sound of his deep voice the soldiers fell back a step, but 
the leader advanced. 

‘¢ My commands are to escort his royal Highness also.” 

‘¢Then do your duty, in God’s name, and be quick,” 
spoke up the Prince in a clear, proud voice. 

Such expeditions are too common to be managed bung- 
lingly. The Prince and his guest were quickly and 
deftly, though respectfully, hurried into a black carriage, 
the patrol on the street carelessly muttered, ‘* Another!” 
and before the bells tolled two the prison-fortress had 
shut her relentless gates upon two more victims of the 
Czar’s tyranny. 

‘‘It gives me great pain, your Highness,’’ said the 
commandant to his titled prisoner after the usual 
formalities of registration were completed, ‘‘ it affords 
me much distress, to see you here; but I am empowered 
to make your visit as comfortable as I can, and to assure 
you on the honor of the highest authority that you will 
not be detained from your home above three days. No 
crime is laid at yourdoor. .The detention is bureaucratic, 
not penal. Have you any request to make?” 


The Prince shook his head skeptically, and was 
respectfully conducted to an apartment princely in 
comparison with uncounted oubliettes forty feet below it, 
dens too hideous to describe, too dark to see at midday, 
whose slimy walls are ever bathed by the icy ripples of 
the Neva. When the Prince had gone, the commandant 


turned to the stranger before him. He seemed to regard 
the prisoner coldly and accusingly. The prisoner 
returned the look with a dignity unalloyed by bravado; 
then he let his glance travel from face to face, not 
omitting the secretary sitting before him. The eyes of 
the prisoner dilated curiously after he had finished his 
inspection, while his countenance lost nothing of its 
powerful expression of serenity. 

** Your name?” 

‘“*T am called, but nameless,” replied the prisoner, 
quietly. 

You trifle, sir,’ said the commandant, severely 
enough. ‘‘It is too late for pleasantries; conduct the 
man to N. The examination will be continued to- 
morrow.” 

The commandant looked the other way, while the 
prisoner was led to a subterranean cell the oozing stones 
and malignant fetors of which had decayed the body and 
broken the will of more than a score of Russia’s martyred 
patriots. 

A half-hour later one of the most extraordinary scenes 
ever witnessed by this prison, historic with surprises, was 
enacted in the cell from the iron door of which exuded 
the letter N. 

Within its oval walls knelt the commandant of the 
fortress, pleading with the prisoner of his apparent scorn. 
He clasped the stranger’s hands and kissed them with 
the veneration which Russians feel towards religious 
emblems. The stranger bent above him, and with the 
tenderness to which the Russian tongue lends itself called 
him dear one and loyal brother. 

‘* Now will I conduct you safely out,’’ cried the 
commandant, his voice broken with emotion. He felt 
that fervor for self-immolation which forms the essence 
of the Slavic patriot. He knew that execution or lifelong 
banishment would follow — a speedy penalty for this act 
of treason. The rough keeper of this horrible fortress 
was in an ecstasy of self-sacrifice. 

‘¢ You are needed, Sire,” he added simply. ‘‘ I have 
no family, and can easily sink beneath the current. No 
oue will be the sadder.” The stranger shook his head 
tenderly. 

** But, Sire, the cause calleth you. I hear itscry. Has- 
ten, or itis toolate!” Beads of anguish stood out upon the 
commandant’s face. He had reached that stage of self- 
annihilation in which he was afraid that his sacrifice 
would be denied him. ‘‘ For Christ’s sake!” he added 
solemnly. He reverently took from his bosom a silver 
periapt cut in the image of a crown, and pressed it to 
his lips. That was his final, unanswerable argument. 

The prisoner’s eyes quivered with tears. In the dull 
light of the lantern it could be seen that his lips pressed 
themselves together passionately in the act of great 
self-control, and that in spite of himself he wept. Such 
precious loyalty might well move a strong man, and 
leave him unashamed of the raretear. Then the stranger 
bent over his friend and kissed him as if the touch were 
a rite of benediction. 

‘* For Christ’s sake I will not. I have come to save 
life, not to spill it. Never shall death enter the world 
through me. I should be accursed if it happened thus. 
Arise, my friend; get thee quickly to thy room. Station 
two guards before thy door that it be publicly known 
that thou art there, and there do thou stay until the 
reveille calls the morrow. Nay; speak not, nor grieve 
for me. Thou hast done thy duty, and art absolved. 
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God will suffer no harm to me until my work is done. 
That is my faith. Do thou also hold it. Now, go! I 
command thee, for Christ’s sake, go!” 

The commandant obeyed with dull homage. Mechani- 
cally he closed the iron door, sorrowfully he locked it, 
slowly and obediently he went to his own room. 

At sunrise the next morning there was a running to 
and fro within the prison courts, and the hubbub of 
a terrible excitement. A turnkey had discovered the 
Stranger’s cell to be empty. In fact the man had 
mysteriously disappeared. ‘There were rumors afloat 
that with the strength of a hundred giants, such as 
composed the guard of Frederick William, he had burst 
the bars asunder, and had forced an exit to the world. 
But upon examination the bolts were found intact, the 
walls untouched. There was another subtler report that 
there had been a mighty treason among the minor guards 
of the prison, that they had arisen and had themselves 
escorted the powerful stranger without the walls and the 
moat. But the commandant was unimpeachable. The 
guards were ignorant and dumb. Only an unintercepted 
glance now and then was furtively exchanged between a 
few soldiers whose reputation for hebetude from that 
hour began to wax. At any rate, the prisoner had 
vanished, and many high officials came in time to believe 
a their victim had not been apprehended by them at 
all. 


The Emperor of Germany awoke on the morning of 
the first of June with the impression that he had been 
drinking ink. Indigestion had violently assaulted him, 
and his head felt as if it were an eight-inch mortar 
charged with melinite to the muzzle, and ready to burst 
at an incautious touch. The august sufferer groaned. 
For once he had allowed himself to depart from his 
habitual abstemiousness, and at the British Legation the 
night before he had eaten some truffles prepared by an 
accursed French cook, and had imbibed too much French 
champagne, to the detriment of his principles and his 
stomach. Now it was already seven o’clock, his usual 
rising hour, and he could hardly move. Eminent 
maledictions were stifled with heroic restraint before they 
rose to his tongue, for, in spite of his sufferings, he 
remembered that he was the father of his children as 
well as the father of his fatherland. 

At last, with a tremendous effort of will he arose, 
staggered into his uniform, and felt his way to his first 
breakfast. Confident that if he could only get on 
horseback and gallop sharply before his soldiers on the 
parade-ground he would feel better, he was just about 
to give the order for his mount when his chamberlain 
approached him. 

‘* Your majesty, Monsieur the French ambassador de- 
sires audience on important business." 

Now the important business that made demands at so 
unreasonable an hour happened to be due to a little fracas 
on the French frontier. Two ignorant French peasants 
had been arrested because they chanced to be gathering 
wood three furlongs beyond the soil of France. 
They had been summarily seized by a squad of German 
soldiers, and, naturally indignant at such rough 
measures, one of them had protested tooth and nail. 
He had been calmly shot, and buried where he lay. The 
other was hurried into the nearest German fortress on 
the preposterous charge of being a French spy, and now 
the government at Paris was trying to ‘‘diplomat’”’ him 


out. Feeling ran high on both sides of Lorraine, and the 
Emperor had been considerably annoyed. But to have 
this low-born republican ambassador demand to see bim 
at this hour was more than he could bear. 

Pots thousand! Thunderweather! 
come again when I am at leisure.” 

‘* But—”’ urged the oily chamberlain. 

‘+ By the beard of Barbarossa!” exploded the man of 
melinite. 

There was no need to say more. 
with his uncomfortable message. 

The Emperor was somewhat appeased, and was about 
to descend to the courtyard to mount, when General 
Von Eisenach and Baron Van der Weh, the new Minister 
of War, were announced, and, with the liberty of 
intimacy, rushed resonantly in and saluted their imperial 
master. 

The Emperor’s head was still in a state of whizzing 
turmoil. His eyes saw nothing but blackness before 
them. His dyspepsia was so severe that he hardly knew 
what he said, and was aware of only one thing thoroughly, 
namely, that he was extremely irritable, and that it was 
impossible for him to be anything else. 

“ Well, what now?” asked the Emperor sternly. 

‘*Your Majesty,” answered the Minister of War, 
breathlessly, ‘‘I have just spoken with the French 
ambassador. He asserts that France will brook no de- 
lay. The man must be surrendered, and an indemnity 
must be paid instanter.”’ 

The Emperor clutched the hilt of his sword in the heat 
of his passion. He did not know that it was truffles and 
champagne. He forgot that there was a German outrage 
which his better sense would gladly redress. He was 
only conscious that France had made an insulting demand, 

‘* Himmel! Cross! Thunderweather! The French- 
man shall rot in Metz first!” burst forth the ruler. 
What sayest thou, Eisenach?’’ 

The young General looked at the young Emperor, and 
then at the young Minister of War. He hesitated to 
speak. His answer might lose him his division, or 
Germany an opportunity of honest amends. But his 
blood was up, too. His immaturity decided him. 

‘¢ Ja, wohl! Your Majesty is right. Let the French 
bay. We growl not, but we bite.” 

The Emperor smiled for the first time on that memo- 
rable morning. 

And thou, Van der Weh?” 
Minister of War. 

‘¢France shall not dictate to the fatherland,” answered 
Van der Web, sententiously. 

The Kaiser’s face burned with excitement. His blood 
pumped itself to and fro as if in a fire-engine. He 
imagined himself fanned by the righteous bellows of 
patriotism. 

‘*Ye are my friends indeed,”— he took the hands of 
the two men in his,—‘‘ and the protectors of the German 
honor. If needs be, we will fight. Eh, my friends, will 
we not?” 

Never had there been such a declaration by the hot 
ruler before. His enormous armies were held ostensibly 
in the interest of peace. He had forgotten that the 
continued sight of battalions of men drilled to the guns 
was as much the temptation to use them as the sight of 
cognac is the incentive to drink. It is easier to create an 
opportunity of trying an army than the army itself. 

To be continued. 


Tell him to 


The official vanished 


He turned upon his 
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PEACE IN ROME. 
REV. 8. L. BEILER, PH. D. 


The Third International Peace Congress is just closing 
its session in this famous city where the olive branches 
wave in every breeze. The war-clouds hanging over 
South America, Asia and Europe ; the ever-growing arma- 
ments of the great powers of this Continent ; and the late 
intense excitement in Rome itself over the offensive acts 
of the French pilgrims at the grave of Victor Emanuel, 
have given the body sufficient reason for its existence, as 
well as grave anxiety. The Congress is made up of about 
three hundred representatives from eighty-eight societies 
in seventeen nations. It is quite remarkable in its per- 
sonnel, from the aged, literary deputy, Signor Bonghi, 
who presides, to the bright and eloquent young men who 
occasionally lift their audience to a great pitch of excite- 
<ment. Ladies, too, are present and influential; ‘the 
.Baroness von Suttner, of Austria, the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe of the peace movement, being one of the vice- 
presidents. Among those known to Americans who are 
active and potential are Rev. R. B. Howard, of the 
American Peace Society; Mr. W. W. Story, the well- 
known artist ; Dr. Duncan, of the Congregational Sunday 
School Union; and Mr. Thomas Snape, one of the secre- 
taries of the Methodist Ecumenical Conference. 

It has become more and more evident daily that 

MANY MOTIVES 


are moving these earnest and vigorous men and women 
to combined action. Here is the Christian, who is moved 
by love of God and man, and feels that universal peace 
can only come through the highest Christianization of the 
nations. Here is the humanitarian, who is impelled by 
the shrinking of his sensitive nature from the horrors 
of war, and for the comfort of his fellows and himself is 
seeking the blessings of peace. Here are the political 
economist and capitalist, who see that war, preparations 
for war, the very existence of great armies and navies, 
means heavier taxation than that which is now almost 
crushing European peoples, and they seek relief through 
the Peace Congress. Here, too, is the Socialist — as an 
agnostic caring little for the Christian motive ; as a battler 
for bread thinking less of the humanitarian’s sentiment ; 
as a laborer having no sympathy with the capitalist’s 
grievances — eager for peace, disarmament, and especially 
arbitration, as sources of cure for many of his woes. 
With these and many other less pronounced diverse ele- 
ments in the body, it has been no easy task to so conduct 
discussions in different tongues, and so frame resolutions 
in different languages, as not to engender strife rather 
than make for peace. 

ARBITRATION 

is also a favorite word, and Mr. Story’s presentation of 
the scheme among the American republics was enthusi- 
astically received and its adoption by all nations favored ; 
but when the question came of pledging the Congress to 
a world-wide agitation in favor of the arbitration of labor 
difficulties and inter-race conflicts in the same nation, it 
became necessary to modify the former to a simple 
request of the Parliaments to arrange for such a settle- 
ment of those difficultles; while the latter concerning 
inter-race conflicts was referred to the next Congress to 
meet in Berne in 1892. While closing words are being 


uttered, olive branches of peace are being distributed, 
that we may bear them from Rome to the various coun- 
tries we represent.—Zion’s Herald. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Til) thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


NEW ENGLAND TO OLD. 


AN ELOQUENT ADDRESS BY HON. J. W. PATTERSON IN 
LONDON. 


New Hampshire’s Noted Orator Pleads for International 
Arbitration and Universal Peace at a Mass Meeting in 
the City Temple July 17, 1891. 


The international council of Congregational churches in 
London held a meeting July 17, 1891, in the City Temple, 
to discuss the formation of a federation of English speak- 
ing people for international arbitration and universal peace. 
Rev. L. D. Bevan, D. D., of Melbourne presided and the 
first speaker was Rev. F. H. Stead, and the second Rev. 
Newman Hall. Hon. James W. Patterson of Hanover 
followed. 

Mr. Prestpeny, Lapies aNp GENTLEMEN—The mag- 
nitude of this occasion has surprised my anticipation. A 
New Englander addressing for the first time an audience 
like this of Old Englanders and from a London platform, 
should have a large inheritance of English pluck if he 
would not realize something of the perturbation of the 
school-boy who essays his first oration. In discharging 
the duty assigned me, however, I am more disturbed with 
the consciousness that I can add nothing of thought or 
motive to what has been so happily and forcibly urged by 
the distinguished speakers who have preceded me. Much 
less can I hope to contribute any new argument to the 
rich and cogent literature which since the close of the 
Napoleonic wars has been given to the cause of peace. 
As delegates, we bear the credentials of no one of the 
numerous peace and arbitration associations of the world, 
nor are we the accredited agents of any congress or insti- 
tute of international law but, moved by the same tran- 
scendent purpose, as members of an older and broader 
organization, which seeks the brotherhood of mankind, 
we speak for that peace which is ‘‘ the ultimate condition 
of all progress in religion and civilization.” 

As representatives of an influential branch of the 
church founded by the Divine Master, with whose advent 
came the prophetic announcement of ‘‘ peace on earth 
and good will to man,” it Would be an unpardonable 
breach of duty, if from both continents we did not utter 
an emphatic protest against that complex evil which 
gathers into itself all the separate elements of woe which 
have cursed our race. . 

The time seems propitious for a general movement 
upon the common enemy. An extraordinary event, of 
wide political import, has occurred the last year, the full 
significance of which thoughtful men are coming more 
and more to realize. 

Delegates from all the principal governments of Amer- 
ica met at Washington on the 2d of October, 1890, with 
the avowed purpose of repudiating the cruel and senseless 
practice of war, and of putting the republics of the West 
upon an effective basis of peace. This is a new depart- 
ure certainly in politics, and, if successful, is destined to 
modify, if not to revolutionize, the foreign policy of 
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nations. The action of a continent means business and 
cannot be disregarded. Its effects upon the public mind 
at home are already important for it has led to a treaty 
between Brazil and the United States which promises 
greater intimacy and increased prosperity to both. 

In the fifteenth century, Charles VII of France set up 
in a time of peace, a large military establishment, and all 
the governments of Europe were forced in self-defence to 
follow his example. This false and ruinous system has 
been perpetuated to our day. But the Western republics 
already sufficiently extended, have preferred the develop- 
ment of home resources to the acquisition of foreign, and 
believing the intelligence and character of their own 
people more essential to the strength and happiness of 
nations than the extension of civil jurisdiction, have never 
indulged in the fatal luxury of large standing armies. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The International American Conference, actuated by 
this enlightened and liberal spirit, adopted a model treaty 
of arbitration which provides for the peaceful settlement 
of all future negotiable disputes which may arise between 
the parties to the treaty. 

‘* Believing,” says the convention, ‘‘ that war is the most 
cruel, the most fruitless, and the most dangerous expedi- 
ent for the settlement of international differences ; 

‘* Recognizing that the growth of the moral principles 
which govern political societies has created an earnest 
desire in favor of an amicable adjustment of such differ- 
ences ; 

** Animated by the conviction of the great moral and 
material benefits that peace offers to mankind, and trust- 
ing that the existing conditions of the respective nations 
are specially propitious for the adoption of arbitration as 
a substitute for armed struggles ; 

‘¢ And considering it their duty to lend their assent to 
the lofty principles of peace which the most enlightened 
public sentiment of the world approves,” we ‘‘ do solemnly 
recommend all the governments by which we are ac- 
credited to conclude a uniform treaty of arbitration.” 

With this impulse in our hearts and influenced solely 
by a desire to hasten the day when this movement shall 
be universal, we, as American Christians, have come to 
this land of our fathers, whence they drew the spirit of 
their liberties and their faith, to take counsel how best 
we may promote the cause of a permanent and universal 
peace among nations. ; 

I deem it a special felicity that the highest legislative 
assemblies of the two governments under which most of 
us have the happiness to live, are on record in favor of 
the negotiation of a permanent treaty providing for the 
peaceful arbitration of all future ccntentions that may 
arise between the two great powers. Political morality has 
reached no loftier attainment than this; has left no record 
on legislative history more glorious or more enduring and 
we have a right to assume that the followers of the Prince 
of Peace in all their creeds, who speak our language, will 
press upon the public sentiment of their respective nations 
this most hopeful expression of ethical statesmanship in 
nineteen centuries of Christian teaching. The past is 
the pledge of future success in this line of patriotic duty. 
We can conceive of no questions more complex or in- 
volved than those which have already been settled in 
ways honorable to the wisdom and good faith of both 
governments, and that the able and distinguished ministers 
directing our foreign affairs may terminate all outstanding 


disputes by methods as humane and just is the prayer of 
all good men, and I am confident the supreme wish of 
the people on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Law has its origin in an intuitive moral sense and its 
ultimate sanction in our mental constitution which 
necessitates a consciousness of right and wrong and 
demands justice in the transactions of men, whether 
organized or unorganized. It is the universal conscience 
concreted into definite and intelligible forms, the principles 
of abstract justice formulated and applied to the conduct 
of individuals and states in the intercourse of life. But 
the depraved conscience and feeble understanding of 
barbarous races can give no expression to this original 
spirit of law and, being slaves of passion and restrained 
by no sense of moral obligation, they take the redress of 
real or fancied wrongs into their own hands and battle to 
the death for revenge or to secure the objects of desire. 
This bloody animalism developed by degrees into the 
savage feuds of families, clans and tribes, and rose at 
last into the wars of nations which have desolated the 
earth and smitten its people with poverty, vice and 
crime. 

Fortunately the progress of civilization relegated the 
vindication of personal rights to courts of law. Were it 
not so, life to a dense and intelligent population would 
be unendurable and suicide would be a relief from the 
horrid reality, even if it led to an existence as crowded with 
torments as Dante’s Inferno. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH REASON AND HUMANITY. 


But by a strange inconsistency that defies reason and 
humanity, public war, which is a survival of the brutality 
and savagery of the primitive human animal, rioting in 
blood and slaughter, has been organized as a legitmate 
system and perpetuated in the policy of civilized and 
nominally Christian nations. 

‘*For empire and greatness,’”’ says my Lord Bacon, 
‘*it importeth most that a nation do profess arms as their 
principal power, study and occupation.” This voices the 
spirit of conquest and absolutism, whose dazzling expo- 
nents have written their names in blood and paved their 
way to power through desolated homes and the wrecks of 
civilization. And the statecraft of the nineteenth century 
still cherishes this demon of desolation twined with the 
plague as an ordained scourge of an angry God. 

From three to five millions of strong men are withdrawn 
from the fields of industry, bedecked with expensive trap- 
pings and simulated honors, and trained like a pack of 
bloodhounds to be let loose at pleasure, upon their 
fellowmen; fair women are unsexed and forced to the 
coarse and unnatural work of men; millions of resources, 
created by the cruel toil of slaving myriads, are diverted 
from legitimate, productive investments and squandered 
on needless equipments of war; streets and almshouses 
are crowded with beggars and the people for whose 
welfare governments are instituted among men, starve 
and suffer, plot and rebel against a political system which, 
in the interest of humanity and good order, is compelled 
to crush these factious ‘‘ mudsills,’’ as they have been 
contemptuously styled, by a force made possible only by 
excessive taxation. 

No man bows with a profounder respect than I to the 
guardians of liberty, justice and good order; no man 
would pay more costly honors to the defenders of their 
country or dedicate more lasting memorials to their fame, 
but I have only contempt for the great military peace 
establishments which lift brute courage to the place of 
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moral heroism; that depress and degrade the multitude 
that a few accidentally exalted, whose mental power and 
moral character could win no real distinction, may play 
the soldier and strut in artificial honors. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIANITY. 


The divine philosophy is that nations shall not ‘‘ learn 
war anymore.” This is the burden of the message of the 
incarnate Son of God. Disarmanent is the logical 
sequence to the teaching of both natural and revealed 
religion and should be the purpose of the most advanced 
statesmanship of this Christian age. But disarmament is 
impossible if not general. No single nation can surrender 
the means of self-defence so long as its neighbors retain 
power to crush it. To doso would be neither safe nor 
expedient. And from this the inference is drawn that 
great historic nations, like the somnambulist awakened at 
a mowent of peril, must stand paralyzed and helpless 
awaiting the fatal plunge. The fiend of desolation is in 
possession and is master of the situation. Neither the 
genius of politics nor the spirit of Christianity can cast 
him out. This kind goeth not out by prayer and fasting, 
and civil progress must stagnate in this last retreat of 
the old school of conservative statesmanship. Any other 
theory, we are assured, is a transcendental dream impos- 
sible of realization. 

Is not this a cowardly confession of weakness? Has 
not the statecraft of Europe advanced far enough to 
make possible a general treaty by which all international 
differences which cannot be adjusted by compromise or 
negotiation may be amicably settled by some form of 
arbitration ? 

“ Nature gives us no right,” says Vattel, ‘‘to have 
recourse to forcible means, except when gentle and pacific 
methods prove ineffectual.” Such is the general teach- 
ing of those who have written on the law of nations. 
Now in the face of this, are we to be satisfied with the 
dictum that usage renders the law of God inoperative as 
between nations? 

Alexander Hamilton said of the military peace estab- 
lishments of Europe, that they were ‘‘ engines of despo- 
tism which have been the scourge of the old world,” and 
Madison admitted that the liberties of Rome proved 
the final victim to her military triumphs; and that the 
liberties of Europe, as far as they ever existed, have 
with few exceptions been the price of her military 
establishments. The burden and menace of a standing 
army are a perpetual provocation to revolutions in which 
the judgment of mankind must side with the oppressed. 

Without a treaty of arbitration or a court of nations 
agreed upon by the leading powers, disciplined armies 
may be necessary in the present condition of Europe 
that she may escape the ‘‘ chains of a universal monarch.” 
But why not unite upon a treaty and throw off both the 
burden and the peril ? 

It is amazing that either the avarice or the ambition of 
the limited classes in the state should be able to hold the 
masses to the support of a system that is the source of 
their discontent and trouble. The plea that armies 
sequestered from the producers of society and fed like 
drones upon the fruits of its toil; that vast military 
supplies, impregnable forts and invincible navies are 
essential to government is a confession that the spirit of 
conquest still dominates the policy of nations and that 
a purpose of aggrandizement by violence and spoliation 
is yet the controlling genius of public law. But is the 


lust of empire or the desire to perpetuate personal pomp 
and power the controlling motive of governments that 
recognize the validity of popular rights? Is the acqul- 
sition of territory more or less? Is any commercial or 
political advantage secured by violence or cunning 
the arrangement of national contentions paramount to 4 
prosperous industry or a compensation for the cost and 
horrors of war waged by the destructive enginery of 
modein times? Is the waste of millions of capital that 
might duplicate production by utilizing the discoveries 
and the improvements of the age: that might support 
innumerable institutions of learning and religion and so 
give to states the influence and prestige of an educated 
Christian people, either wise or politic? 


STANDING ARMIES. 


Laws and policies of government, in our time, must 
keep pace with the rapid changes in the intelligence and 
business activities of the world, or they will lose their 
grip upon its populations. Patriotism and loyalty do not 
long survive the disregard of material and social interests 
by the civil power. But we are reminded that the 
balance of power must be maintained. Yes, but must: it 
be maintained by the only force that threatens its 
existence ? 

I have no feelings but those of impartial kindness and 
good-will to the peoples and the institutions of Europe, 
but you will pardon me, I am sure, if I speak frankly and 
earnestly from the standpoint of an American, as I can 
speak from no other. 

Why, then, let me ask, should governments be impov- 
erished and peoples oppressed to maintain a system that 
is a constant menace to the peace of nations? If all the 
forts of Europe were dismantled, her armies disbanded, 
and her proud navies devoted to commerce, would the 
peace of the world be less secure or its prosperity less 
certain than now? 

Political institutions are organized to protect the 
interests and to secure the material, intellectual and 
moral well-being of society, and when they fail to do 
this, the right of revolution becomes imminent. If the 
existing status of a community of nations subserves 
these high and holy ends of the civil polity, it should be 
maintained, but if not it should fall. Governments are 
made for men (I do not say for a restless, unthinking, 
unprincipled faction), not men for governments, and 
hence misrule can claim no right of perpetual existence. 
It would be as legitimate for a race of savages to shut off 
all intercourse in an age of universal commerce and 
exclude the reign of law and the influences of civilization 
from the fairest quarter of the globe on the plea of prior 
occupation, as to defend a government that disregards 
the material and moral welfare of its subjects in the 
administration of power. 

To-day the people are the supreme power of the state 
and their patriotism draws its inspiration from their 
intelligence. Military glory, a splendid equipage and 
official eclat, they are no longer willing to accept as a 
substitute for successful industries, educational privi- 
leges, social comforts and happy homes. They have 
outgrown the serfdom of feudalism and will not follow 
blindly the standard of any master. The government 
that in good faith shapes its policy in their interests, will 
have their confidence and unlimited support. But they 
are not easily deceived by gewgaws however gilded. If 


their will is persistently disregarded they will sooner or 
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later organize and sweep away, it may be with a blind 
and relentless fury, the power that clings to old abuses. 
If the present balance of power in Europe is deemed 
beneficial by the disinterested intelligence of its best 
classes, the people will support their statesmen in a great 
effort to put its continuance upon a stable basis of peace. 

If the leaders who mould the civil affairs of the conti- 
nent including Russia would follow Wolsey’s advice and 
‘‘fling away ambition,” if they would consummate an 
honest treaty of arbitration and reduce their great armies 
to the measure of an efficient police for the control of 
their own people, aggressions would cease and offensive 
wars would become rare and feeble. It is high time that 
nations should banish the political machinery of the dark 
ages to the limbo of the dead despotisms and devote 
themselves wisely to the welfare of those in whose will, 
under God, ‘‘ they move and have their being.” The 
lust of power and the greed of fame that seek their ends 
in the sack of cities and the brutal encounters of battle ; 
that delay the coming of the peace of prophecy, should have 
no standing to-day in the court of nations. 

We are prone to measure our rights by our apparent 
interests, and surrender to adroit demagogues the power 
to so manipulate public opinion as to generate a storm of 
popular passion which in its terrific march may sweep 
down justice and bury, in its blind progress, the glorious 
fruitage of centuries of enlightened sentiment and toil. 
But when the reign of reason is restored we learn that a 
state policy which disregards the dictates of justice and 
substitutes might for right in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, degrades the national character and 
jeopardizes the retention of power by violating the public 
opinion and sacrificing the moral sanction of mankiud. 

When the rights of citizens are outraged by a foreign 
power and the demand for reparation is refused; when 
proffers of peaceful adjustment of conflicting claims are 
rejected; when the honor and safety of the state are 
imperilled ; when justice and humanity are spurned and 
unreasonable demands pressed with threats of violence, 
then it becomes the duty of the state to assert its rights 
by the use of power. 

But a binding treaty of arbitration, ratified by any 
respectable number of independent governments, would 
render the conditions of justifiable war between them very 
rare if not impossible. To secure this then is the 
splendid function of the pure and disciplined states- 
manship of this Christian era. But in pleading for the 
peaceful settlement of international controversies we 
must not ask for the impossible. The municipal law of 
each state advances with the intellectual and moral 
growth of the people and takes an impress from their 
characteristics and conditions. Thus the civil law is 
instinct with the spirit of the Roman people and the com- 
mon law is characterized by the strong practical sense and 
moral instincts of English society. 

But the historic development of public law has been 
retarded by the varying degrees of civilization and 
spiritual advancement and by the conflicting ambitions of 
the whole community of political organizations. 

A common definition of conduct is made possible by a 
universal sense of justice. We cannot analyze this sense 
for it lies back of reason and defies our utmost scrutiny. 
It is a revelation to the soul and is the unimpeachable 
foundation of the entire superstructure of law. This is 
the law written on the heart which all men, not depraved 


by habits of evil doing, recognize as the divine standard 
of human action, and it applies with a force as imperative 
to the intercourse of states as of individuals. ‘‘ The 
just state,” says Plato, *‘ differs in no respect from the 
just man,” and Grotius maintains that the ethical prin- 
ciple should underlie all transactions between states as 
between individuals. All nations appeal to public 
opinion, which is only an expression of the generalized 
conscience of mankind, in justification of theiracts. The 
de jure validity of moral principles, as applied to the 
conduct of nations, has been universally recognized and 
has been as universally disregarded de fucto. The ethical 
principle applied to disputed interests of individuals has 
transferred them from the arbitrament of violence to the 
arbitrament of courts. 

In the mutual conduct of states it has been far other- 
wise. In the earlier historic periods when the exchanges 
of nations were rare and their common interests were few, 
conquests and spoliation were the rule and wars were 
pepetual. In this slough of ignorance and selfishness, 
public law, such as it was, floundered and stagnated. 
But with the fall of the Roman Empire and the decline of 
feudalism, the spirit of trade which impelled to a general 
intercourse -by sea and land, necessitated a broader 
application and a more lucid definition of the law of 
nations. Life began to stir at length under the ribs of 
death and since then the growth has been steady. But as 
improvement in the unwritten law that applies to the 
rights and duties of nations must come by the general 
consensus of peoples whose intelligence and moral per- 
ceptions are differentiated by their varied conditions and 
at different periods of their history, it must advance 
slowly by treaties, customs and decisions of courts to 
the philosophic standard conceived by the great writers 
in the realm of abstract thought. 

Atintervals men of extraordinary gifts and with special 
aptitudes for generalization have gathered up the con- 
fused ideas of jural principles floating in the minds of 
civilians and reduced them to a system which might apply 
to the foreign affairs of states. These have not, of 
course, the authority of legislation, but so far as accepted 
they are the law of nations. This organic embodiment 
of principles is improving year by year and slowly substi- 
tuting for the practice of artifice, dissimulation, and cor- 
ruption as taught by the Machiavelian school of diplo- 
macy, a recognized code of international jurisprudence. 

The formal agreement by treaty of the principal 
enlightened states of the world, to submit their mutual 
differences to adjudication by a law of nations, will be an 
abandonment of the old system of fraud and force 
hitherto potential, and an acceptance of the dicta of 
righteousness as the supreme law in the conduct of states 
as of individuals. This epoch will mark the grandest 
triumph which Christian ethics has reached in its victo- 
rious march. 

A formal code bringing the intercourse of governments 
in all matters negotiable to the theory of abstract justice, 
we are told by practical politicians is an impossible aspi- 
ration or dream of learned publicists and jurists Ma 
we not rather say it is a glorious prophecy of that which 
is yet to be? It is certainly the goal and resting place 
toward which our present imperfect and ill-defined system 
is slowly approximating through conventions, mediations, 
compromises and arbitrations. Each case settled helps 
to determine the principles applicable to all cases. In 
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law as in other things the real finds a stable founda- 
tion only in the ideal. Should some future congress of 
nations adopt such a code it would necessarily have its 
limitations. 

ARBITRATION 

Independence, sovereignty and political equality are 
essential to nations and can be submitted to no form of 
litigation. We must concede as a condition precedent 
to any plan for the amicable arrangement for controversies, 
the right of self-defence when assailed and the duty of 
protecting the rights and lives of citizens by force if we 
must. These are natural and inalienable rights of men, 
and remain to them when organized into governments. 
Slavery and the debasement of national character are 
worse than war and must be resisted by all the might of 
popular power. 

But the multitude of questions that may arise from 
commercial and diplomatic relations from immigration 
and travel; the intricate disputes in respect to expatria- 
tion and extradition, neutral rights on land and sea, the 
property rights and legal obligations of foreigners and 
sojourners, the delimitation of boundaries, the conduct of 
belligerents and neutrals in time of war, the exemption of 
the persons and property of non-combatants from the 
ravages of war, the doctrine of ‘‘ free ships, free goods,” 
and ‘‘ enemies’ ships, enemies’ goods,”"— these and many 
more, which have been the occasions of desolating con- 
flicts in the past, should be settled by arbitration or in a 
court of nations. More than seventy disputed cases, and 


many of them of the most vexed and irritating nature, 


have already been successfully arbitrated. Why may not 
the number be increased to ‘‘ seventy times seven ” in the 
spirit of our divine Master whose teachings have been 
revolutionizing the policy of governments for eighteen 
hundred years? Why may not all disputes be arbitrated 
in the same spirit? A mixed court was established by a 
treaty between England and the United States in 1862 to 
adjudicate upon captured slavers. Why not by the same 
authority establish a court for the adjudication of all con- 
troverted international interests as well, and why may not 
the principle be extended to other nations? 

It has been urged that a law of nations was impossible 
as there is no common legislature to make, and no common 
superior to execute, an international code if made. 
Allow me to refer to my own government to enforce my 
position. 

The republic consists of forty-four rich and populous 
states, independent and sovereign, except so far only as 
they have voluntarily vested sovereignty in the constitu- 
tion for general purposes. With us all interstate 
controversies are litigated in the Supreme Court under the 
constitution and the laws made pursuant thereto, as 
peacefully as a suit at common law. Now have not the 
constitution and the Supreme Court to the members of the 
Union the force of a public code and court of nations? 
But they were created by the states themselves and their 
validity springs from the faith which each party to the 
Union has that the law will be honestly and efficiently 
executed. Here the code and the court were not the off- 
spring of a common superior but of the parties whose 
suits are to be litigated. 

Doubtless if each state maintained an ‘‘ overgrown 
military establishment” such as Washington pronounced 
inauspicious to liberty,’”’ the peace of the republic 
would be imperilled in spite of the constitution. The 
governments of continental Europe number less than 


half the states of the Union and some of them are 
inferior in wealth and population to members of the 
republic. Why should not they reduce their grand 
armies to the proportion of an efficient police force and 
enter in good faith into a treaty of international arbitra- 
tion? Why may not a community of nations adopt an 
adequate code of public laws prepared by a commission 
of learned jurists, and create a court of nations whose 
decisions shall be supreme and ultimate as readily as a 
confederacy of states? There is nothing in the nature 
of the scheme to render it impossible, for the history of 
my country through a century of unparalleled prosperity 
seems to have driven that objection into the cave of 
perpetual silence, and certainly the welfare of the masses 
is in the prevalence of peace. 

Am I here reminded of our civil war? That sugges- 
tion has no force as an argument against my illustration, 
for our civil conflict did not spring from any ordinary 
friction between the states, but from an_ inherited 
antagonism in the body politic at its birth which nothing 
but the surgery of war could remove,-and all sections 
to-day rejoice that it no longer threatens the paramount 
peace and welfare of the republic. The rapid and univer- 
sal exchange of products and the wide-reaching travel 
that characterize our time will soon render a code of laws 
for the adjudication of disputed questions indispensable, 
if the wheels of trade are not to be clogged or the nations 
plunged into wars of unprecedented severity and extent. 
Searcely a week now passes that does not raise some 
tangled issue from this vast net-work of trade. A wise 
statesmanship should provide against the evil day before 
it is too late. 

A definite code would educate the business public as to 
the extent and limitations of its rights and duties, and so 
obviate many of the occasions of trouble which now 
perplex and hamper the freedom of intercourse. To 
know the wrong is the best way to avoid it. 

War is a gigantic wrong to the material interests of 
nations but the corruption of manners, the loss of 
patriotism and of that desire for grand achievements 
which a great English poet styles ‘‘ the last infirmity of 
noble minds,” is worse. Providentially war, like other 
evils, may sometimes result in good. In an age of 
violence. by crushing a nest of petty tyrannies, it may 
arrest a carnival of blood and establish an orderly state 
on the wrecks of anarchy. It may kindle the sluggish 
manhood of the assailed and breathe a spirit of moral 
courage into a nation and so become the precursor of a 
nobler life. It may awaken the dormant heroism and 
inspire with a lofty purpose some unrecognized Sidney or 
Havelock; but in its essential nature it is devilish and 
cruel and its natural fruit is poverty, lust and crime. 

Why should the day of promise delay? All disputes 
must be settled by arraignment at last. Why should 
homes be desolated, cities sacked, industries stagnated, 
resources annihilated, and lives sacrificed to petty 
interests or a mistaken sense of honor that leaders may 
be brought to a work of practical statecraft? Should any 
ordinary commercial or political advantages stand in the 
way of adjustment? Can they compensate for the 
sacrifices, the crimes and the miseriés inflicted upon a 
people by the scourge of war? Are not the intellectual 
deterioration, the moral corruption, the dehumanizing of 
the sensibilities and the retrogression of civilization, 
which follow the footsteps of battle, to enter as motives 
in determining the international policy of nations? The 
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blood of Abel cried to God from the ground. How deep 
and long has been the cry that has gone up to heaven 
from the red fields of carnage that have marked the 
historic path of nations? The ambition for power and 
military glory delays the consummation of civil progress 
in which states shall conform their conduct to the moral 
judgment of mankind and to the ethical teachings of 
Christianity. 

As we look forward, the splendors of that day of 
unbroken peace impress our imagination and we renew 
our faith in the speedy triumph of a renovated civiliza- 
tion. And it is well, for prophecy is not fulfilled by 
accident or indifference. The promises of God 
wait upon our inaction. The realization of our 
hopes will come by the increasing pressure of an educated 
and rectified public opinion. The advance to a new 
position must be made at the front. Nations slough the 
old husks of habit and thought in which they have grown 
up only when they are ripe for new conditions. The more 
backward and non-Christian natiovs will reject for a time 
the theory of arbitration, but the rapid exchange of ideas 
and customs is fast breaking down the distinctions of 
intelligence and a state will not long repudiate what the 
leading powers promulgate as the law of nations. They 
would be too weak to ravage the territory of their neigh- 
bors and the terrible penalty of non-intercourse in this 
period of universal commerce would soon bring them to 
the line of progress. 

But the supreme duty in this great reform rests with the 
English-speaking people. Mighty victories have already 
been achieved by our statesmen in this campaign of peace 
which will be their enduring memorials in the temple of 
immortality. But the field is not secured. Let us insist 
that no question susceptible of accommodation shall ever 
again be submitted to fratricidal strife by the peoples who 
speak a common language, whose civilization rests upon 
a common inheritance of ideas and a common system of 
faith. There is a fascination in the thrilling historic 
records of battles and in the classic songs that rehearse the 
splendid achievements of the great military masters of 
the world, but the wisest of kings has said that ‘‘ righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

The genius of literature has transformed the heroic crimes 


of an earlier age into dazzling virtues which pervert the}. 


judgments while they refine the tastes of scholars, but 
through eighteen stormy centuries, the voice of the car- 
penter’s sor, more sweet and more commanding, comes to 
us from out the shadow of the cross: ‘ Put up again thy 
sword into his place.” 

The practical sense and active virtues of our race will 
not, cannot stagnate in this Serbonian bog, but casting 
off the shackles of ancient custom will go forward to the 
higher life and nobler victories waiting for us in the 
promises of revelation. 

The great empire and the great republic of the English 
speaking people, standing on the advanced line of civiliza- 
tion, and reaching with paramount influence, by their laws 
and literature, so large a part of the population of the 
globe, owe to mankind a united and persistent effort to 
establish by precept and example the reign of peace among 
the nations of the earth. God has waited long for the 
realization of His promise, but His vengeance will not 
always slumber. Sooner or later justice will hew to the 
line of reason and ‘‘ they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

This council represents two nations, but one people; a 


people whose brain and brawn have carried their power, 
their laws and their civilization to the ends of the earth; 
a people whose skill creates and supplies new wants ; 
whose enterprise baffles opposition and whose influence 
would establish justice and humanity in the civil polity of 
nations. 

Separated providentially into governments based upon 
the same political and ethical principles, this one people 
should have no ambitions or animosities that may hereafter 
disturb the reign of peace along their common borders or 
weaken their power for intellectual and moral achievements 
by needless apprehensions. The past of both nations is 
an enduring record of great and glorious deeds. That 
our increasing commerce and political influence may be 
controlled by the spirit of a yet broader and loftier 
political philosophy that so the statesmanship of the 
English speaking people may be recognized among all 
nations as potential for good, should be the prayer and 
etfort of us all. 

The old history of military glory is becoming dim in 
the light of a purer and grander civilization that is dawn- 
ing upon the earth. Let us advance to the front of this 
age of Christian statecraft that we may win for our race 
the honors of a nobler immortality in the kingdom of 
righteousness. The ministers of our religion have raised 
the standard of the cross in all lands and under that 
banner they will conquer. 

An irresistible force of moral sentiment has been 
gathering through the centuries that sooner or later will 
banish the barbarism of war from the political creed of 
nations. The divine purpose of ‘‘good will to man” 
underruns our schemes and drifts them into the ordained 
plan of human history. This is that, 

“* Mystery in the soul of state 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than our mere miclers dare meddle with.” 


MY BEST. 
JULIA H. MAY. 


My name is not upon the rolls of fame, 

’Tis on the page of common life imprest; 

But I’ll keep marking, marking just the same, 
And do my best. 


Sometimes I sing a very simple song 
And send it outward, to the east or west; 
Although in silentness it rolls along, 

I do my best. 


And if I see some fellow traveller rise 

Far, far above me; still with quiet breast 

I keep on climbing, climbing toward the skies, 
And do my best. 


My very best, and if, at close of day, 

Worn out, I sit me down awhile to rest, 

And I will mend my garments, if I may, 
And do my best. 


Better and better every stitch must be, 

The last a little stronger than the rest, 

Good Master! help my eyes, that they may see 
To do my very best. 


*¢ An hour lost will get behind you and chase you for- 
ever.” 
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Stay yet, my friends, a moment stay,— 
tay for the good old year, 

So long companion of our way, 

Shakes hands, and leaves us here. 
Even while we sing he smiles his last, 

And leaves our sphere behind. 
The good old year is with the past : 

Oh, be the new as kind! 

— Bryant. 


‘*PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.” 


The title of the late Charles Reade’s exciting story has 
served as a text for many honorable and effective pleas. 
It is an appeal which has an application to the recent 
relations of the United States with the little neighbor that 
sees the sun set in the South Pacific ocean. (May the 
name Pacific become more and mvre apposite.) To 
clarify the judgments of men, we would say to all, espe- 
cially those who lightly talk of war with Chili: Put your- 
self in the place of 

1. The families of the murdered men of the ‘* Balti- 
more.” Inthe depth of their great sorrow, we doubt if 
the highest tide of their strong feeling is allowed to swell 
beyond the Christian mark into advocacy of bloody ven- 
geance on the murderers and their miscellaneous country- 
men whom war would strike down. Would the mourning 
widow of the brave American seaman say to her Chilian 
sister: ‘‘I wish you and many other Chilian women were 
widows too, for that would help me bear my sorrow’’? 
We do not believe it. ‘They would say—nay, all right- 
minded men have anticipated them in saying—let Chili 
do her utmost to show her sorrow for the bloodshed. 
She can make every effort to apprehend the murderers. 
She can partly atone by paying some generous sum of 
money to our Government for these new widows and 
orphans of ours. As much as this it is practically certain 
that Chili will do—little enough, to be sure—and doubt- 
less she will do more. 

2. The women in our country destined beyond question 
to be bereaved by war whenever it shall come. Who 
cannot, in imagination, hear their slaughtered husbands’ 
blood crying from the ground? If these unconscious 
hearts could speak they would cry: **God save us from 
war at any honorable cost.” 

8. The President of Chili. His country has just been 
racked with the horrors of civil war. Doubtless the air 
about him is full of bitterness and hate, which survive as 
one sequel of war long after arms are laid down. There- 
fore we ought to be patient—thank God our Christian 
President and Cabinet have been—with the slow adminis- 
tration of disordered law in the little and lacerated 

‘*Put yourself in his place.” This maxim applied 
often saves men’s judgments from being overwhelmed by 
gusts of excitement, and ballasts them for steady prog- 
ress with an even keel. G. Ww. &. 


—Elsewhere in this issue, reference is made to the 
narrow margin by which war is sometimes escaped — no 
one knows just how narrow. There is a thrill in the 
thought of all the wars that are almost declared and waged, 
the crimes almost committed, the evils almost realized. 
Of these there is of course no record, but they furnish 
a solid ground for thankfulness. 


WANTED, IMMEDIATELY. 


A judicial mind in every man, weighing coolly what war 
must mean. This can be cultivated. 

A healthy Christian sentiment about war. Not 
extreme, saying no matter if our citizens are murdered 
thousands of miles away; nor saying on the other hand, 
we will exact ten lives of Chilians for every American 
who was killed in the Valparaiso riot. 

Less froth in certain newspapers. The possibilities of 
a war form a topic so interesting to all, that some 
correspondents, and here and there an editor, work the 
topic to death. Were Yankees as hot-blooded as Chili- 
ans, we should perhaps be more deeply stirred by the 
spectacle of these periodicals frothing at the mouth and 
crying for blood. 


A MODERN MODE OF WARFARE. 


We note in the Bostou Transcript a novel substitute for 
war, claimed to be equally good with the old-fashioned war- 
fare of our fathers: Let each nation convey all the 
money in its national treasury to some suitable open place, 
and under each great accumulation put a mighty charge 
of dynamite. Let a joint commission draw lots, after 
they have retired to a safe distance. The nation which 
draws the longer straw shall press a button, and blow the 
other’s millions to the winds. The other shall then follow 
suit. The Power whose treasure shall have been blown 
highest or farthest shall be victor. This method, its 
inventor claims, retains the elements of danger; Titanic 
noise ; and vast destruction of wealth ; and the one feature 
which sometimes is regarded a drawback to war, namely, 
waste of human life, is avoided. The ‘ Listener” con- 
tinues: ‘* Why is not that really a more sensible method 
of warfare than the one commonly adopted at this age of 
the world? What element of it is there that is, in perfect 
honesty, more ridiculous than modern war as we have 
seen it in the great contests of the present century? 
Why would it not just as completely satisfy the * honor’ 
of either nation as the ‘honor,’ for instance, of Ger- 
many was satisfied with the war of 1870? There is no 
absurdity that could be more vastly, brutally stupid, more 
continentally asinine, than an actual war between the 
United States and Chili would be.” 


—Happy America! with its army and navy actually so 
little, but potentially so vast. Little do most of us know 
of the burdens that oppress the people of many less 
favored lands. Contrast those countries where all the 
able-bodied young men are required to devote themselves 
to years of military service, while millions of their 
countrymen and women have to toil long and hard to 
support them in idleness, and buy their costly weapons. 
How long, O Lord, before the princes of the earth shall 
see that righteousness and peace not only are right, but 
pay? Meantime the young Germans and other European 
youth are being driven by thousands to happy America. 
Please God, we will keep her free from war and war’s 
alarms. 


—How long since you read the marvellous poem, Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Arsenal at Springfield”? Try reading it over 
thoughtfully to-day or next Sunday, and see if its beauty 
does not grow upon you. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFICS are scientifically and 
repared prescriptions ; used for many 
years ~~ w th success, and forover 
by the poopie. Every Spe- 
ola specks! cure for the disease nam 
cure ‘without ‘dra ing, 
or reducing the system, an 

tng deed the sovereign remedies of ofthe World. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL CURES. 
Fevers, Congestion inflammation... . 
Worms, W. rm Fever, Worm Colic.. 

ryin Colic,: or Teething of f Infants é 
iarrhea, of Children or Adults.... «' 

senter Griping Bilious Colic.... 
4 Vomiting 


Joughs, Cold, Bronchitis............. e 
Neuralgia Faceache.... « 
eadaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo 


preseed or Painful “Periods. 
We tes, too Profuse P 
Croup. Cough, Difficult 
heum, sipelas, 
eumatic P 


y 
rinary Weakn Bed. 
of tion 21-06 


ld by D or se’ id on n receipt 


NUAL, 
‘pound in cloth and gold mailed 


MPHREYS’ MEDICINE Co. 
and John rests, New York. 


SPECIFICS. 


For Sick Headache, 


The most efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. They stimulate the liver, cleanse the 
stomach and bowels, restore healthy action to the digestive organs, and thus afford speedy 
and permanent relief. Those who have suffered for years from sick and nervous head- 
ache find Ayer’s Pills to be an unfailing specific. 


“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of severe 
headache, from which I was long a sufferer.”— 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Catharti 
Pills are the most effective dici I ever 


“Headache, to which I am subject, is invariably 
cured by a dose or two of Ayer’s Pills.”—George 
Rodee, Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

_ “Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used for 

daches, and they act like a charm in reliev- 


used.”—Robt. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“ During several months past I have suffered 
from headache, without being able to find relief 
until I tried Ayer’s Pills, which so much benefit- 
ed me that I consider it my duty to publicly state 
the fact.”—Mrs. M. Guymond, Fall River, Mass. 

“I bave now used Ayer’s Pills in my family 
for seven or eight years. Whenever I have an 
attack of headache, to which I am very subject, 
I take a dose of Ayer’s Pills and am always 
promptly relieved. I find them equally benefi- 
cial in colds; and, in my family, they are used 
for bilious complaints and other disturbances 
with such good effect that we rarely, if ever, 
have to call in a physician.” —H. Voulliemé, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began the 
use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for biliousness, 
constipation, high fevers, and colds. They 
served me better than anything I had previously 
tried.”—H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Arkansas. 


ing any disagreeable sensation in the stomach 
after eating.”—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I have been affected, for years, with head- 
ache and indigestion, and though I spent nearly 
a fortune in medicines, I never found any relief 
until I began to take Ayer’s Pills. Six bottles 
of these Pills completely cured me.”— Benjamin 
Harper, Plymouth, Montserrat, W. I. 

“ After many years’ experience with Ayer’s 
Pills as a remedy for the large number of ail- 
ments caused by derangements of the liver, 
peculiar to malarial localities, simple justice 
prompts me to express to you my high apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this medicine for the class 
of disorders I have named.”— 8. L. Loughridge, 
Bryan, Texas. 

“During the past 28 years I have used Ayer’s 
Pills in my family for all derangements of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels. They never failed 
to benefit.”—Chauncy ye A. M., Business 
College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP IN THE WORLD 
It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


The original formula for which we paid $50,000 twenty 
years ago has never been modified or cha 
slightest. This soap is ae in qua 


with that made twenty years ag 


It contains nothing that can inj me the finest fabric. 
It brightens colors and bleaches whites. 

It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in the 
world does—without shrinking—leaving them soft and 


white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


There is a great saving of time, of labor, of soap, of 
fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 


used according to directions. 


One trial will demonstrate its great merit. 


you to make the trial. 


Like all best things, it is extensively imitated and 


counterfeited. 


nged in the 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


“Insist upon DOBBINS’ Electric. Don’t take 
Philadel Electric, or any other fraud, simply because 
They oat ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
and take noother. Nearly every grocer from Maine to Mexico keeps it in 
stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will order it from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
carefully the inside wra) around bar, — = 
directi on each outsi ou canno 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


longer before trying for yourself this 


ty to-day 


It will pay 


E 
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PERFECT SATISFACTION 


/ THE LIGHT RUNNING. | 


THAT GIVES 


THE NEW HOME 8. M. CO., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Por beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 

By durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 

put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


THE 


Peerless Elastic Abdominal Belt 


This Belt, which has provedsuch a blessing to ladies 
suffering from weakness, disease .or displacement, 
was invented wholly for private use; without any 
thought, on the part of the inventor, that it would 
ever go beyond a few personal friends; but as one 
and another of those to whom it was given received 
great comfort from it, the inventor was urged to 
enlarge its usefulness by giving it to the public. 
Its superiority consists in its extreme lightness, 
openness and elasticity. It allows Perrect FREE- 
pom-of movement, and covers so little surface that 
it is not heating. Before introducing it to the public 
its merits were thoroyghly tested by some of the 
best physicians in New England, to whom reference 
is permitted by the inventor. 

We shal] be glad to show or send them to those 


who are suffering from any weakness requiring a 
supporter. Price, $3.00. Address, 


PORTLAND SUSPENDER CO., 
185 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME, 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With el PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, BOSTON & ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, without change, 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Cana 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Boston 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from ton to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN KouTE—Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
BostoN AND MONTREAL, BosToN AND PLATTSBURG. 


For Time-Tables, Parlor and Soop Car accommodations, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


OR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


_ The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,'79 and °84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now oroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years, 

Not less than One Hundred id editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

er $300, expended in its preparation 

before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison wit oom other Dictionary 
is invited. THE B . 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 

“ Id byall Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


When suffering from Malaria or Bilious Fever, don’t 
wreck your general health with quinine or other nauseous 
drugs. Humphreys’ Specifics, Nos. Ten and Sixteen, 


effect a speedy and permanent cure. 
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